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When My Boy Comes 
Whistling Home 
By Elizabeth Price 


HEN the night is dark, and the cold winds blow, 
And the starless sky hangs dull and gray, 
Then a light gleams out with a ruddy glow, 
The shadows pass, and the gloom gives way, 
When my boy comes whistling home. 


High the sound, and clear as a blackbird’s n6te, 
Mellow and round as a robin’s trill, 
As sweet as the tune from a skylark’s throat, 
Cleaving its way through the silence chill, 
As my boy comes whistling home. 


Or “ rag-time ” or sonnet, ballad or psalm, 
It matters not what the theme may be. 
Reeking with mischief, or solemn and calm, 

It carries its message straight to me, 
When my boy comes whistling home. 


’Tis a sign unfailing. With conscience free 
And an unstained soul he fares along, 
For guilt would smother the rollicking glee, 
Deception wither the happy song. 
But my boy comes whistling home. 


Oh, never was music that could compare 
(No sound of chant in cathedral old, 
Nor thunder of organ, nor choir rare) 
With this, as my boy, with his heart of gold, 
To his mother comes whistling home. 


BALTImorE, Mp. 





Turning Despair Into Victory 

Every man longs at times to get forever free from 
his old self’ Many a man has thought he could do 
this by a simple act of will power, and has tried and 
failed so often that he is ready finally to cry out in 
discouragement, 


**Oh ! for a man to arise in me, 
That the man I am may cease to be.” 


But ‘‘the man I am,"’ reinforced by the powers of 
darkness, is more than a match for any human will- 
power or aspiration. David, and Peter, and Paul, 
and Moody, and Babcock, and legions of other saints, 
came to realize this, and their names today would 
have disappeared in oblivion unless, in their utter 
despair over self, they had turned away from the man 


within and called upon the Man who is all-love and 
all-power to win the victory for them over themselves. 
Therein is our assurance that ‘‘the man I am may 
cease to be.’’ ‘* Wherefore if any man is in Christ, 
he is a new creature : the old things are passed away ; 
behold, they are become new.’’ 


4 
What Comes With Trouble 


It is true that troubles never come singly, but in 
a better sense than is usually meant by that phrase. 
No consignment of trouble is ever sent to us by itself. 
By the same messenger there comes a consignment 
of special strength to bear that trouble,—and the 
strength-package is always a little larger than the 
trouble-package. For every ounce of trouble there is 
offered a little more than an ounce of new strength. 
The trouble may be of good gospel measure, pressed 
down and running over ; but the accompanying meas- 
ure of strength is always in excess. The heavenly Father 
does the weighing, and he makes no mistakes. What 
a simple matter, after all, this makes of burden-bear- 
ing! We cannot be overborne, if we but use the 
comforting, sustaining help that the Father so freely 
offers. It is his responsibility, not ours, to see us 
through. And he knows no defeat. 


x<— 


Glimpses of the Infinite 

What we see is a very small part of what is. 
One realizes this with new force as he pushes through 
the underbrush of a forest or piece of woodland, and 
comes at every step upon new and unsuspected beau- 
ties of God's creating. Here is a tiny flower hidden 
beneath a leaf; no man ever looked upon it before, 


The Antidote 


NE of the penalties of belonging to a race of 
beings that think, seems to be the liability to 
think wrong. Ours is a race that is more or 

less easily ‘‘fooled.’’ It is not very complimentary 
to our wits to acknowledge it, but, after all, every 
man who makes a mistake in judgment, who suffers 
loss, does so because he has been fooled, or de- 
ceived. Something was concealed from him; and 
he thought he was all right when actually he was 
partly wrong. 

It is astonishing how cunning some men are ; yet 
the wonder of their subtlety is equaled by the ease 
and regularity with which they find victims. ‘I 
have been off in selling some mining stock,’’ 
said one of those extra clever fellows to a friend who 
inquired where he had been. ‘And did you sell 
it?’’ was the question. ‘Sell it?'’ was the answer, 
with an almost boyish laugh. ‘‘ Why, if you'd give 
me a piece of blue sky and fifteen minutes to talk, 
I'd sell it to somebody.'’ That man represents the 
extreme, to be sure, and fortunately he is not typical 
of the bulk of the men who conduct our business, 
practise our professions, and write our literature. 

But far worse than this is the cunning to which we 
are constantly subjected in the moral and mental 
sphere. How many men and women do we know 
who are not one-sided in their ideas and standards, 
laying too much stress upon this or that, and too 
little upon something else? Not one of us is free 
from the danger of a biasing which cunningly un- 
hinges our judgments so that they will sometimes fall 
prone. We are deceived by judging everything by 





the few things that our own experience has brought 
us. “Every man who makes broad conclusions on 
narrow evidence deceives himself; his pride blinds 
his eyes, and he does not know it’ Every man who 


and perhaps never will again ; yet it is perfect beyond 
Solomon's glory. For every such glimpse given us 
of God's infinite creative and beauty-loving power, 
there are ten thousand times ten thousand manifesta- 
tions of it, here in this world, that man has never 
seen. In the depths of the sea, in the arctic regions, 
in the heart of the earth, and close to us on every side, 
his works are going on unseen by any of his children. 
And if this is so of his finite, material world, what of 
the spiritual world beyond, when we shall have en- 
tered there? Itis such suggestions of the infinite 
that reveal how little we really know of our Father's 
love. What a Love to trust, while awaiting that time 
when we shall know even as also we were known ! 


KK 
Sentry Duty 


An enemy that never overcomes the outposts is 
not greatly to be feared. If the attack is repulsed at 
the circumference, the center is likely to be safe. No 
commander in his senses would deliberately permit 
the approach of an enemy within the picket lines 
if he could keep him without, no matter how much 
confidence he might have in the superior strength of 
his force. Yet many a man, confident in his own 
strength, dares to permit the approach of an enemy 
close to the citadel of his moral life, and supposes 
that he can still safely hold the fort. He may, for a 
time ; but there is only one end to such a campaign. 
The attacking power of a temptation that has been 
given partial entrance is more than doubled. The 
Devil knows this, and never makes for a man's 
strongest defense first. He is well content if he can 
overcome a single outpost,—the look, the thought, 
the word. It is in victory there that our only hope 
of permanent victory lies. 


for Cunning 


makes a mistake is deceived by something, although 
often it is not easily acknowledged. 

The whole human race is deceived by sin, and 
suffers in consequence. Some are seeking happiness 
by drinking poisons, others by gambling ; some men 
are looking into the eyes of the woman whose feet 
take hold of hell ; some pure girl is listening to the 
entreaties of a man who, if she entrusts her life to 
him, will lead her to a life of misery. In China a 
mother is maiming her daughter's feet for fashion ; 
in India a poor woman is making herself poorer still 
to buy presents for big wooden dolls she calls her 
gods. In Africa a man is torturing his captured 
enemy to death and smearing himself with his blood. 
In Christian America two men are planning a scheme 
that will rob thousands of their earnings ; and some- 
where a misguided enthusiast is talking philosophical 
nonsense and calling it religion, and men and women 
are believing him. Most of these think they are 
doing the right thing, and each one is deceived by 
the cunning of sin. 

The giant mistake that we all make is in conceitedly 
thinking that we are strong enough to recognize and 
defeat our temptations. As a matter of fact, all too 
often we are not even conscious that we are being 
tempted. The enemy of our souls intends to blind 
the real moral issue, and he is more cunning at con- 
cealing the truth than the sharpest sharper who ever 
came out of Wall Street looking for prey. 

Conscientiously we try to avoid what is wrong ; and 
the enemy uses our own brains to convince us that 
we are right! Perhaps few will do wrong deliberately 
and coolly ; the most frequent sins are not those that 
are entered into deliberately. Every time we make 
a mistake, every time we fall, we are surprised ; we 
did not expect it, we were deceived. And every one 
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of us thinks that by careful watching he will avoid it 
next time. Time and time again we have watched, 
and have been deceived, and have fallen. 

There is only one sure antidote, then, for cunning, 
and it is simplicity. Rascals chiefly fool rascals ; 
the gambling fraternity live on the gamblers. You 
do not often hear of a consistent Christian being 
fleeced by gamblers, nor of his being drugged in a 
saloon. A true Christian life is likely to be proof 
against such low cunning. But good men are de- 
ceived into evil by false arguments, by concealment of 
the nature of the thing, by the unspeakable craft of 
the powers of evil. Those powers are like the water 
on a ship's bottom, pressing, pressing, every minute of 
that ship’s life, from the instant it touches the water 
on the day of its launching, searching for leak. No 
crack was ever in the bottom of a boat that the water 
neglected to find. No heart ever left unguarded a 
single avenue by which evil could enter, that evil did 
not enter, 

Could anything be more helpless, therefore, than to 
attempt to detect every bit of evil with which we may 
be threatened? One would have to be as complex as 
his enemy's attack to do this. But the simplicity of 
pure goodness will overmaster the cunningest plot 
that was ever devised. If we will simply ask, in 
every uncertainty, what is the very best and noblest 
thing to do, we shall never deceive ourselves into 
thinking that a second best deed is our best. Our 
enemy always obscures the real issue. Nine times 
out of ten, when a good-intentioned man does wrong, 
he thinks he is under necessity. 

When the tempter said to Jesus, ‘‘command this 
stone that it become bread,'’ he concealed the real 
issue. Of course he did not pity Jesus’ exhaustion so 
that he wanted to help him ; he wanted the Lord to 
do a wrong. Jesus defeated him, not by arguing 
that, in such a case as his, one might make certain 
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concessions to the flesh, but with the simplicity of a 
child he said nothing about the merits of that case, 
but only that it was never right to doubt the Father. 

And what an awful necessity was his! For forty 
days after his baptism he was wrapped in a spiritual 
ecstasy of transforming glory. As he began to fully 
comprehend that he himself was to be the Saviour of 
the race, emotion after emotion billowed over his heart 
and mind ; he was lost in a spiritual fervor, and for- 
got to eat, and then—it passed, and he was faint with 
hunger. No food was at hand, no habitation near ; 
he was too weak to travel. So far as human 
knowledge could judge, he would have to die where 
he was ; and what would become of his saviourhood ? 
Food was absolutely necessary just now, and there 
was no way to get it but the wrong way that was sug- 
gested. The arguments were convincing, conclusive; 
but to obey them called for wrong doubt. So Jesus 
simply ignored them, saying, ‘‘ It is wrigten.’’ If he 
had died there it would have been better than to have 
done wrong. For nothing can justify any man for 
doing a wrong. That is God's lesson, and when we 
adopt it as simply as did our Elder Brother, we may 
be victorious, as was he. 

It was not without reason that the ignorant medieval 
Christiax believed that the Devil would fly at the 
sign of the cross, and give over the fight at the 
speaking of the name Jesu. Jesus’ rule for defeating 
every sort of evil is simplicity itself, and nothing else 
has ever defeated it, or ever will. I must consider God 
first, other men second, and my problem last. There 
was never a difficulty confronted with this sjmple rule 
that was solved with an evil result, for love cannot be 
deceived. The love of God for his children is the 
one thing which destroyed the power of evil, even 
death. The love of his children for God is the one 
antidote which makes them proof against the most 
cunning devices of evil. 
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The “ Seven Words” from the Cross 


The lessons in the Gospel of John that were con- 
cluded in June turned the attention of probably more 
Bible students to the serious study of the life of Christ 
than has ever been the case at any one time before. 
A Louisiana reader writes to ask for information that 
many will be interested in having at this time. 

Will you please let me know what are the ‘‘ seven words "’ 
of our Saviour spoken at the crucifixion ? 

The seven utterances from the cross were as follows : 

(1.) ‘* Father, forgive them ; for they know not 
what they do.’’ 

(2.) ‘‘ Verily I say unto thee, To-day shalt thou be 
with me in Paradise."’ 

(3.) ‘*Woman, behold, thy son! 
mother !"’ 

(4.) ‘*My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?’ 

(5.) ‘*I thirst.”’ 

(6.) ‘It is finished."’ 

(7.) ‘* Father, into thy hands I commend my 


spirit."’ 
ax 
Sin’s Origin “‘ Simply ”’ Defined 


It is not a difficult matter to discuss, explain, and 
define the infinite if we simply assume that it is not 
essentially unlike the finite. Then God becomes 
simply a perfect man, and we can all understand—or 
think we can understand—a perfect man. But there 
are some who believe that the infinite is not in the 
same sphere as the finite, and that God's thoughts 
are not man's thoughts, neither his ways man's ways. 
And those who believe .as Isaiah did, prefer not to 
attempt to reason out, or to offer full and detailed 
explanations of, all that God has done or permitted 
or planned for. This course was suggested in answer 
to a recent ‘‘Open Letter"’ inquiry as to the origin of 
sin, but a New York reader sees the question differ- 
ently. _ He writes : 

Will the Editor of The Sunday School Times accept a few 
words in regard to ‘‘ unanswerable questions’ ? 

I am well aware that finite minds are limited on every hand 
by such questions, but is the inquiry in the issue of June 17 
one of that number? The statements that God created all 
things, and is able to do all things, are general truths, yet it is 
impossible for God to lie or to act contrary to his nature or 
his ultimate purpose. We are taught that God created all 
things for his own glory. That being the highest possible ob- 
foot. he could have no other, or at least no lower. God alone 
»ath immortality, or life without beginning or end. 

His glory, therefore, must be his ultimate aim in creating 


Behold, thy 


other beings. In creating beings like himself,—that is, with a 
moral character,—he must therefore give them the power of 
choice, or their service, as mere slaves or machines, would not 
contribute to his highest glory. But choice implies the power 
and liberty to choose the wrong, or commit sin. God created 
Satan sales, but with the power to choose the wrong or to 


sin, because in the end it would enhance his (God's) glory 
by revealing the high attribute of mercy, which would have 
been impossible if all beings had remained pure. _Is this not, 


therefore, a simple question, and in full accord with even 
human reason ? 

If God's ‘ultimate aim’’ in creating other beings 
was ‘‘ his own glory,’’ then he stands as the immortal 
type of supreme selfishness If one’s own glory is 
‘«the highest possible object,’’ what a strange contra- 
diction is offered in the Son of God's teaching that 
self-sacrifice is life’s only worthy end! And what a 
perverted view of the Father's love to believe that his 
reason for providing for sin in the universe was in 
order that his glory might be enhanced by revealing 
the high attribute of mercy,—although a few million 
souls were lost in the meantime! These deductions 
are ‘‘in full accord with human reason,’’ in dealing 
with this ‘‘simple question.’" What a blessing that 
there is something better than human reason that de- 
cides infinite questions and directs our lives! It is 
folly to suppose that even such premises as those so 
confidently stated by the New York reader are cor- 
rect, and still greater folly to attempt to reason in our 
own petty, finite way about God and his infinite, all- 
loving ways. The God whom we love and trust is 
better than any god whom we could understand. Let 
us take courage and rejoice in that bdlief. 


x 
As to “ Historical” Proofs of Christ 


Historical proof, so-called, is never the strongest 
possible proof of any fact. In general it would seem 
safe to say that anything can be proved or disproved 
historically. It is the Christ of to-day, not the Christ 
of history, who offers the most unanswerable argu- 
ment for Christianity. This truth was urged in an 
editorial that appeared in the Times a few weeks ago 
on ‘‘ Historical Proof, and Faith in Christ."’ ‘* Out- 
side’’ evidence—that is, historical contemporaneous 
mention of Christ outside the Scriptures—is not 
needed for the strengthening of Christian faith. A 
Massachusetts reader is led to make the following 
natural inquiry as to a certain point in this connec- 
tion : 

I see in the ‘Times that all the passages in the Talmud, and 
also Josephus, relating to Christ are now discredited. I would 
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like to ask why that is so. Is there any more-reason for dis- 
crediting these passages than any other passages of the same 
writers? Why are these picked out and declared unreliable, 
while the balance of their writings are.given full credence? It 
always seemed to me that writers like Josephus, who were not 
Christians, would hardly chronicle events that were inimical 
to their own beliet unless they were true, and if these p: es 
are supposed interpolations, what is the proof or ground for 
such conclusions? What object could later writers have for 
inserting spurious passages? Certainly no Christians would 
be-guilty of such work, and what object could non-Christians 
have for doing it? I ne that the inscription found on the 
rocks of Hezekiah’s conduit will be discredited in the future, 
because it cannot be found now. Does not all this savor of a 
desire to discredit all outside evidence that can be adduced 
of scriptural events, and then triumphantly ask, Where is your 
outside evidence of these facts? 

The authenticity of the passage in which Josephus 
speaks of our Lord as reappearing among his disci- 
ples after he had been put to death, and expresses a 
doubt if it be proper to speak of him as a man, has 
been very fully discussed by Christian scholars during 
the last two centuries. By a very great majority, 
they pronounce either that the whole passage is an 
interpolation into the text of Josephus by a Christian 
copyist, or that these expressions must have been 
thus interpolated. The passages are entirely incon- 
sistent with all that we know of the religious beliefs of 
the Jewish historian, and we have Origen's testimony, 
as well as that of Josephus’ own works, for the fact 
that Josephus died as he lived, a Jewish Pharisee. 
The ablest defense of the genuineness of the whole 
passage is that by Herr Danke, an Austrian scholar ; 
but even he disapproves of Christians using it in 
argument, ‘*lest they seem to resort to weak proofs 
when strong are to be had.”’ 


KK 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—lIs it better to have the Christmas en- 
tertainment furnished by the members of the school, or by 
paid talent ?—H. P. F. 

By the members of the school, It is a choice opportu- 
nity for the children to participate, and their songs and 
recitations will be more thoroughly enjoyed by the parents 
and friends than the best productions of paid artists, Make 
the exercises simple, and keep them in the family. 





MEDIA, Pa.—Would you permit a class of boys to meet 
at some hour other than that of the school. when they make 
G a 


that the condition of remaining in the class ?—-A. G. C. S 

No, certainly not, unless it is absolutely necessary, for 
lack of room or some other sufficient reason, for them to 
meet at another time. If loving persuasion and sound 
reason will not influence the boys to meet with the school, 
better let them drop out of the school than accede to their 
wishes. 





RUDOLPH, OHIO.—I once received a copy of a small pub- 
lication which, I believe, was devoted entirely to blackboard 
work on the Sunday-school lesson. It was illustrated in 
detail, thus making it very easy for amateurs. Can you tell 
me where I can secure it?—H. T. H. 

Miss Darnell’s ‘*The Blackboard Class’’ is the best 
thing I know of this kind. It may be had for twenty- 
five cents, Every one who wants to use the blackboard 
would do well to have this book. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—What is the best method to bring a 
school to absolute quiet and order ?—J. T. 

For the superintendent to be absolutely quiet and or- 
derly himself. There should be some signal {not neces- 
sarily the bell) which is understood by all, and that signal 
should never be repeated. When the signal is given, 
whether it be upon the bell, or chords struck upon the 
piano, or in some other way, let the superintendent rise 
quietly in his place, and wait until absolute order is se- 
cured, Repeated calls for order only breed disorder. 
Never begin until the school is perfectly quiet. You will 
lose time in the long run. 


PENBROOK, Pa.—To what extent should the church be or- 
ganized ?—J. L. M. 

The first thing for a church to do when it wakes up to 
its opportunity is to decide on a certain course of action. 
This may include all or part of the phases of the work 
which properly belong to the churchs—spiritual, educa- 
tional, physical. Having decided upon what it should do, 
the organization should be effected accordingly and with 
the end in view. Organization should never be formed 
for the sake of organization, but always for the sake of ac- 
complishing in the quickest and best way that which the 
church has set itself to accomplish. 





CYNWYD, Pa.—How can a teacher get the most out of a 
lesson in the thirty minutes allowed him ?—W. M. G. 

By preparing his lesson with a time limit in view. Hav- 
ing gathered his material and much more of it than he can 
use, he should, by the process of elimination, bring within 
the period of time at his disposal a definitely wrought-out 

lan which can be carried out fully within the time given. 

e cannot teach all there is in a lesson. He cannot teach 
many things he would like to teach. He can teach for 
thirty minutes, however, and should put into that thirty 
minutes those things which are most needed in and best 
adapted to his class. Plan your work, then work your plan. 
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International Doings at Toronto 








An Impression of the Eleventh International Sunday- School Convention, held 
June 23-27 at Toronto, with Glimpses of the Picture Spots of the Great Meeting 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HE silver-haired president, gracious, courtly, but 
withal very firm in the handling of his big, 
noisy family of two thousand, had announced 

that the time for the Quiet Half Hour had come. A 
man stepped forward from the rear of the platform. 
‘Mr. President,’’ he began, and his words had the 
soft, velvety drawl of the Southland, ‘«I wish to offer 
a resolution.’’ 

‘*The next half hour is sacred,’’ came quickly 
from the president. ‘‘The chairman has his march- 
ing orders. He can entertain no further resolutions 
at this time. We shall proceed to the Quiet Half 
Hour, led by Dr. Floyd Tomkins."’ 

«« But the resolution which I have to offer will give 
us a better ‘Quiet Half Hour.’ It will enable us to 
worship better. I must present it mow/'' And 
there was a flash from the eye of the man whose 
southern voice could ring with intensity as well. The 
president and the delegates felt his force, and the in- 
sistent speaker was allowed to go on. 

Then Dr. Hamill did a thing that showed the level 
head and the Christian heart that have given him the 
place which he holds to-day among America’s Sunday- 
school workers. A few minutes before, the entire 
convention had been on fire over the debate of the 
question of an advanced course of Bible lessons. 
The debate had been vigorous and unsparing, even 
sharp in one or two spots. The delegates were lined 
up squarely on the issue. 

The Lesson Committee itself had, in its formal report 
to the convention, recommended that it be authorized 
to prepare and issue as optional an advanced course of 
lessons for senior departments. When the time came 
for the discussion of the report of the Lesson Com- 
mittee, Dr. B. B. Tyler moved ‘that the convention 
instruct the Lesson Committee, on account of the 
widespread agitation and desire for an advanced 
course of Bible Lessons, to prepare such lessons, said 
course to be optional.’’ Hamill was on his feet in an 
instant, and moved, in substitution, ‘‘ that the Lesson 
Committee is hereby instructed to continue the Lesson 
System as at present existing,—namely, the Begin- 
ners’ Course and the Uniform Lesson for all other 
grades of the school.’’ Thus the issue was clearly 
defined, and the artillery and musketry of debate 
opened fire. 

Dr. McFarland, of the northern Methodists, and 
Dr. Van Ness, of the southern Baptists, were the 
program speakers, and both had heartily opposed the 
advanced course suggestion before the motions were 
made. ‘‘ There is a certain speciousness in the name 
‘ Advanced Lessons,’’’ said Dr. McFarland. ‘It ap- 
peals to our sense of progressiveness. But it would 
increase the difficulty of holding the boy who thinks 
he ‘knows it all’ if he realized that there was an 
advanced course and he is classed with ‘kids.’ And it 
would make a cleavage in the home itself. What we 
more need is an ‘ adult infant class!’’’ Said Dr. Van 
Ness : ‘‘ We are this morning putting our fingers on 
the nerve center of the fellowship of this convention. 
I believe we need an adult treatment of the uniform 
lessons. The International series already provides, 
if the connection is studied, for an advanced course 
for the next six years. Let the Lesson Committee 
offer an optional advanced course, for those who want 
it, but don’t call those who use it superior to those 
who use the uniform’ lesson. I believe the uniform 
lesson is the superior of any advanced course that 
could be offered.”’ 

Dr. Schauffler had already said that two hundred and 
ninety-four ministers who had answered his inquiry in 
the matter wanted an advanced course, while only 
twenty-three did not. Dr. Hamill called attention to 
the fact that of the six hundred ministers to whom this 
inquiry went, almost half the number had not an- 

swered at all, which looked as though nearly fifty 
per cent of them did not want an advanced course. The 
tenor voice of Meigs of Texas, rang out shrilly : + Dr. 
Schauffler wrote to six hundred preachers. God bless 


the preachers : but why didn't he write to six thou- 
sand TEACHERS?"’ And a thunder of applause 
greeted the sally. 

It was Dr. Hamill’s earnest conviction, in the light of 
twenty years’ travel throughout the continent, that 
not one per cent of the workers cared anything about 
an advanced course, ‘There are whole denomina- 
tions,’’ said he, ‘‘ from whom there will not issue in 
ten years ten requests for an advanced course. San- 
ders is a noble example of what scholarship can do 
with the uniform lessons, witnessed by his work in The 
Sunday School Times.’’ 

And so the debate went crisply on, back and forth, 
no speaker being allowed more than five minutes, and 
no one being recognized unless he had sent his card 
to the chairman : 

‘‘There are men and women who. ask for these 
things [advanced lessons], and they will have them. 
If we do not give them, they will turn from us to 
other organizations who are ready to give them. Why 
should we not give as optional what they want, and so 
hold them?'’ (E. P. St. John, New York.) 

‘*] speak not only for the Sunday-school for chil- 
dren, but for grown-ups. They tesire an acquaint- 
ance with those portions of Scripture that have 
not been covered by the uniform lessons. They 
don't want to go over the same ground again and 
again. Nothing is to be forced ; but why not give 
them an optional lesson’’ (Edward G, Read, New 
Jersey). 

‘‘Our great constituency is made up mainly of 
small Sunday-schools. Positive damage will come 
from offering an advanced course. It is futile to say 
it will not be forced ; if it is issued at all it will be 
demanded ’’ (Robert R. Doherty, New York). 

Dr. Henry C. McCook of Philadelphia, one of the 
‘Old Guard,’’ contended very positively that there 
was never any contract between the denominations and 
the International Convention to hold to a uniform 
lesson, and on the other hand quoted his own memo- 
rable illustration of a generation ago: ‘‘There was 
never a joint of beef cut for the household from 
which you could not make a bowl of soup for the 
baby.’" ‘*But the advanced course is bound to 
come, Will you let the entering wedge come in that 
will sever the denominations from this convention, or 
will you give the people what they want, an optional 
advanced course ?’’ 

‘*To have an advanced course implies that certain 
portions of Scripture are inspired for certain grades in 
the Sunday-school’’ (R. E. Magill, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia). 

‘* As a teacher every day in a Christian academy, 
and in touch with college people, I believe that such 
people are being alienated from this convention, and 
that there is a demand for an advanced course ’ 
(I. B. Burgess, Chicago). 

Dr. John Potts spoke the concluding word : ‘* There 
has come in upon the Lesson Committee that this agita- 
tion means a good deal. There has come in upon the 
Lesson Committee that if we offer this recommended 
advanced course, it will keep loyal to the convention 
that portion of its constituency that is agitated. If I 
thought that it would interfere with the uniform 
series, I should oppose it with all my heart. I do 
believe that an advanced course marked ‘ optional’ 
will satisfy a small percentage, but an aggressive per- 
centage, of Sunday-school workers."’ 

And then President Maclaren announced that the 
time allotted for debate had expired, and that the 
vote must be taken. ‘‘ But wait,’’ he said; “let us 
have prayer and a hymn first." A petition for light 
and guidance was offered by Dr. George R. Merrill, 
and ‘Blest be the tie that binds’’ was hopefully 
sung. ‘All in favor of Dr. Hamill’'s amendment 
will say ‘*aye,"’ called the chairman. ‘‘Aye"’ rang 
loud and clear. ‘Opposed ?’’ - ‘No’ rang equally 
loud and clear, 
the weightier. 


It was impossible to say which was 
A rising vote and a careful count 


were called for. This showed 617 for Dr. Hamill's 
substituted resolution (against an advanced course), 
and 601 against that resolution. The chair then asked 
all in favor of adopting the resolution to signify this, 
and declared it unanimously adopted. This last 
question was put so quickly that the convention had 
scarcely realized what had happened, when the next 
speaker on the program was introduced, and it looked 
as though the incident was closed, and that Toronto, 
1905, had decided against an optional advanced 
course. 

The speaker just introduced was moistening his 
lips in readiness to begin, when a delegate jumped to 
his feet and addressed the chair to the effect that the 
convention had evidently not understood the purport 
of the last question, and requested that the matter be 
explained by the chair and an opportunity given to 
vote on it again. The chair regretted that it could 
not see its way clear to do this, and turned to the 
waiting speaker to commence. But now a storm broke 
loose, and from every side came calls for reconsidera- 
tion. Dr. McCook urged it, E. K. Warren called for 
a careful record, the Recording Secretary said that 
there was no record of a vote, as it certainly had not 
been clear enough to reach his desk. The chair ac- 
knowledged the situation by explaining how the matter 
could be duly brought before the convention again 
(by a member of the majority moving its reconsidera- 
tion), and the patient speaker was then permitted to 
proceed, It was after his address, when the time for 
the devotional service under Dr. Tomkins had ar- 
rived, that Dr. Hamill, whose proposed resolution 
against the advanced course had been formally sup- 
ported by the convention, stepped forward to do the 
gracious and far-sighted thing already referred to. 

‘*Mr. Chairman,'’ he said, ‘‘ the International 
Sunday-school Convention has always been a unit, 
and it must remain so. I had no idea that so many 
of the delegates desired the optional advanced course. 
As the framer of the resolution that has been carried, 
I wish to offer this : ‘ In view of the fact that so large a 
proportion of the delegates do ask for an advanced 
lesson, I move that the request of the minority of the 
convention be granted, and that the Report of the 
Lesson Committee be adopted.’ "’ 

The six hundred and seventeen who had voted for 
Dr. Hamill's original resolution were heartily with 
him in this tactful concession in the interest of har- 
mony, and when the verbal vote was called for one 
thunderous ‘‘ayeE"’ shook the air. ‘‘ Opposed ?"’ 
queried the chair, and a single ‘‘no'’ from the gal- 
lery was drowned in a shout of laughter. Inasmuch 
as that ‘‘no’* came by a misunderstanding from 
one of the speakers who had stoutly espoused the 
advanced course, the vote goes down to history as 
unanimous. 


How the Convention Began 


While, of course, the interest was at a higher pitch 
during that Monday morning session on the lesson 
question than at most of the sessions, there was a 
quality and downright earnestness, morning, after- 
noon, and evening, day after day, that stood for much. 
The convention was opened on Friday afternoon by a 
devotional service conducted by Dr. Floyd Tomkins, 
the successor of Phillips Brooks and Bishop McVickar 
as Rector of Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia. 
These daily services of Dr. Tomkins’ steadied and 
uplifted the two thousand busy delegates, and kept 
them close to the Source of knowledge and power. 

From the outset, the visiting workers realized that 
they were in a city of exceptionally moral standards 
and administration. The addresses of welcome were 
delivered by two of Ontario's public characters who 
have helped to keep the standard high. Sir William 
Mortimer Clark, K.C., LL.D., Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Province, introduced by Justice Maclaren as the 
representative of His Majesty the King, has been for 
ten years superintendent of a Sunday-school, and he 
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quoted to the convention John Bright's saying that 
the Sunday-school teachers of Great Britain were the 
true glory of the country. His Honor, Mayor Thomas 
Urquhart, who followed the Lieutenant-Governor, 
three times elected mayor of Toronto, has been for 
more than twenty years actively at work as Sun- 
day-school superintendent or teacher. ‘‘ When I 
was first elected mayor,’’ he said, ‘‘some one said to 
me, ‘I suppose you will now give up the position of 
superintendent of the Sunday-school.’ ‘No,’ I an- 
swered ; ‘I would rather give up the position of 
Mayor.’ ’’ 

It was a beautifully touching glimpse of the mother- 
heart of Queen Victoria that the Rev. Carey Bonner, 
Secretary of the London Sunday-School Union, gave 
that evening, as he followed a brilliant address on the 
brotherhood of the Anglo-Saxon nations. The queen, 
he said, was passing through a certain town in Eng- 
land, and the mayor had gathered together in her 
honor a great chorus of children from miles around. 
After she had reached home, she sent back to the 
mayor, through her secretary, a message. It was but 
a single question. ‘The queen wishes to know, 
have all the children reached home safely?'’’ Asa 
unique illustration of the mission of the Sunday-school, 
the incident made its impression. 


The Election of the President 

The first time the nominating committee reported 
it had but a single name to present: ‘‘ For president 
of the convention, the Honorable Mr. Justice J. J. 
Maclaren of Toronto."’' The retiring President Tyler 
put the question, and the convention delighted in 
honoring unanimously the committee’s choice, Dr. 
Potts led Justice Maclaren to the front, and with Dr. 
Tyler, they made a memorable group : three Sunday- 
school veterans in the youth of old age. 

‘Il congratulate you, sir,"’ said Dr. Tyler to Justice 
Maclaren, that in your youth, as I in mine, you have 
come to this honor.’ 

‘* I've been a Sunday-school man all my life,’’ said 
the new president ; ‘‘ from entering the Sunday-school 
at six years of age I have never since been out of it. 
My first office was in taking my turn at lighting the 
fires in a log schoolhouse in the Province of Quebec, 
That is a far call from the President of the Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Convention."’ 


Some of the Notable Addresses 

Bishop Vincent's forward look out of a rich past 
and present, condensed from his convention address, 
is given on another page in this issue of the Times. 
Dr. Hamill introduced the loved Sunday-school vet- 
eran as one who had ‘‘ grown gray in the service of 
the International Lesson system.'’ The hair was 
grayed and thinner than of old, but there was the 
sparkle in the keen eye, the vigorous gesture, the 
sensitive, smooth-shaven lip, so familiar to those who 
have known him through the years. At a later ses- 
sion his old-time co-worker in the International field, 
Dr. Henry C. McCook, spoke in rich reminiscence 
of ‘*The Old Guard," And it is a significant fact 
that both of these veterans yield to no one in their 
optimistic confidence in the future, and in their readi- 
ness to welcome every real advance. 

From the time of the twin meetings on that first 
evening of the convention, filling Massey Hall and 
Metropolitan Church with packed audiences totaling 
six thousand people, until the close of the convention 
four nights later, there was a succession of addresses 
delivered by men and women of the type that gives 
the ‘‘ higher rating’’ to the Sunday-school. It is not 
possible even to list here the subjects and the speak- 
ers,—for that, and for the addresses themselves, the 
volume! that promises to eclipse any International 
Sunday-school convention report ever issued must be 
secured by Sunday-school workers who would keep in 
touch with the best in Sunday-school thought and 
activity. 

But the address that embodied the dominant note 
of the convention as clearly and completely as any 
single address could, was that delivered by Professor 
Brumbaugh on ‘‘ The Relation of the Teacher to the 
Course of Study in the Sunday-school."’ Readers of 
The Sunday School Times know Professor Brum- 
baugh's convictions in this matter : ‘* No other agent 
or agency is any way comparable to the teacher. As 
the teacher is, so is the school. The teacher is more 
than the curriculum, as the life is more than meat. 
Knowledge is never an end in the educational pro- 
cess. A consecrated teacher is worth more than a 
graded curriculum. Why not make the serious and 
foremost purpose of this association the task of mak- 
ing good teachers ?’’ This.address of Professor Brum- 





1 The official report will be known as “ The Development of the 
Sunday-school,”” and should be ordered of W. N. Hartshorn, 120 
Boy/ston St., Boston, Mass., at 50 cents per copy. 
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baugh’s paved the way for the unanimous adopting 
of the following resolution : 


In view of our conviction that the teacher is the heart — 


of the Sunday-school situation, and that the training and 
equipment of the teacher is of more momentous importance to 
the pr and success of the cause for which this convention 
stands than any other matter with which we have to deal, not 
excepting such matters as organization, architecture, grading, 
or even the lesson system itself, we heartily commend the 

wing attention which is being given to the systematic train- 
ng of the teacher, and the action of the Executive Committee 
in creating and appointing an International Committee on 
Education and an International teacher-training secretary, 
and we cordially endorse every proper step that is being taken 
by our Committee on Education and our teacher-training sec- 
retary to arouse widespread interest in the need of better 
teaching, and to disseminate information as to how better 
teaching can be attained. 

Professor Brumbaugh was appointed a member of 
the standing Committee on Education. 


How the Money Poured In 

It was Monday afternoon, and the man upon whose 
heart the great needs of the field weigh most heavily, 
because he knows them best— Marion Lawrance—had 
been sitting with head bowed in silent prayer, await- 
ing in distrust of self the moment when he must bring 
North America’s appeal to the convention. But 
when that moment came, the needed courage came 
with it, and there was no faltering or uncertainty in 
the clarion call that the General Secretary sounded. 
With a cénfidence in God and His servants that in- 
spired confidence, he showed the white fields, and 
offered the privilege of their cultivation. Then he 
asked Dr. Hamill to pray, and the offerings began. 

It was not a ‘‘ money-raising’’ session, —there was 
none such at Toronto. The money was not ‘‘raised’’ : 
it was freely offered. 

During the previous hour there had been a telling 
address by a colored secretary of the Freedman’s Aid 
and Southern Education Society, Dr. M. C. B. Mason. 
With fine satire Dr. Mason told of having read in The 
Atlantic Monthly that the only hope of solving 
the ‘‘negro problem’’ lay in confining effort to 
the mulatto, because of his Saxon blood. Then he 
drew a picture of the root-eating, savage ancestors 
of the white race, drinking from cups made of the 
skulls of their fellows, whom Paul was called to 
Europe to succor with the Gospel message. ‘‘And if 
the Gospel could do what it has done,"’ cried the 
speaker with flashing eyes, ‘‘for such unpromising 
material as your ancestors were'’—but the rest of 
his sentence could not be heard for the roar of laugh- 
ter and applause that went up from the convention. 
It was a masterly appeal for the sending of the Gos- 
pel to his own and to all peoples. 

General B. W. Green, of Arkansas, had preceded 
the colored man’s address, and had told of his be- 
ginning life nursed by a colored mammy in slavery 
days. When Dr. Hamill’s prayer was concluded, 
Mr. E. K. Warren was on his feet to make the first 
offer for the triennium. He recalled his boyhood days 
as the son of a hated abolitionist ; but he rejoiced 
that his abolitionist father was the type that had 
brought together the slaveholder and the slave, —the 
two men who had just spoken. In memory of that 
father, he asked that he might be responsible for the 
salary of Dr. Shepard, the present colored field 
worker, during the coming triennium. 

This started the offerings by a single gift of three 
thousand six hundred dollars. The roll call of the 
states, territories, and provinces, showed an almost 
unvarying advance over the last triennium’s pledges, 
one at least being doubled. There were other generous 
individual pledges, too. ‘‘1 know a man,’’ said Mr. 
Lawrance, ‘‘ who gives more time gratuitously to this 
work than any other man in North America, and yet 
that man signs a card for one thousand dollars for 
each of the coming three years,—our beloved chair- 
man, Mr. Hartshorn.”’ 

After the association pledge-making, Mr. Lawrance 
asked what the convention would do about Mexico's 
Macedonian call. He said that the committee had a 
man already selected, admirably fitted for the work in 
the republic on the south, but that it would not be 
fair to take him from what he was now doing unless 
a three years’ term could be provided for. Three 
thousand dollars would meet Mexico’s needs. At 
that, hundred-dollar subscriptions were briskly made, 
until twenty-nine hundred had been reached. ‘‘ Who 
wants the halo of that last hundred dollars ?’’ asked 
Mr. Lawrance. Two voices claimed it at once. 

‘*They will each pay the hundred dollars,’’ an- 
nounced Mr. Lawrance, ‘‘ and they may meet at the 
close and decide which shall wear the halo." 

When the pledge cards and offerings of associa- 
tions and individuals came to be totaled it was found 

that the twenty-thousand-dollar-mark per annum had 
been passed, making sixty thousand dollars for the 
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triennium. At a meeting of the Executive Committee 
that evening, six thousand dollars was subscribed. 
On the following morning Mr. Lawrance laid these 
facts before the convention, and asked for nine thou- 
sand dollars more, in order to raise the sixty-six 
thousand dollars to seventy-five thousand dollars. 
Cheerfully and without ‘‘ crowding"’ the convention 
responded, and the sum was pledged. 

At Denver three years ago $40,000 was pledged, 
but during the triennium almost $55,000 was col- 
lected. As a rule; a third more money than is 
pledged at the convention is received by the treasurer 
during the succeeding three years. The significance 
of Toronto's $75,000 pledge therefore becomes ap- 
parent. In the usual course of events it means 
that $100,000 is likely to be available, but Mr. Harts- 
horn and a special committee of business men do not 
intend to cease their efforts until the contemplated 
$50,000 a year, or a total of $150,000, has been 
provided, 

The World’s Sunday-School Executive Committee 
held the most largely attended meeting in its history 
at Toronto, and on Tuesday morning it let the con- 
vention share in its counsels by presenting the claims 
of Japan. Mr. H. J. Heinz promised a thousand 
dollars a year for work there during the triennium, 
and announced that plans had been made for 
the visiting of Japan by a commission of investiga- 
tion. In order that there might be no confusion of 
interests between the International and the World's 
fields, a motion was carried that the work in Japan be 
committed to the World’s Executive Committee, and 
conducted by that body. 


Voting on the Next Convention-City 


There were four aspirants for the honor of enter- 
taining the International Convention of 1908. Ever 
since arriving in. Toronto the delegates had been 
greeted on all sides by alluring posters and pictures 
inviting to ‘‘ San Francisco, 1908.'" And Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, craved the honor; so did Winona Lake, 
Indiana, and Louisville, Kentucky. There was plenty 
of good-natured rivalry and applause, and when the 
first vote was counted, San Francisco led with 432, 
Louisville pressing hard with only two votes less. 
Winona received 363. Up in the gallery, while the 
Louisville vote was being counted, the strains of ‘‘My 
Old Kentucky Home”’ were heard, and in a moment 
the beautiful old melody had been caught up by thou- 
sands of voices. 

The two leaders must now be voted on alone, the 
other candidates dropping out, and this time the 
Winona faction evidently swung over to its nearer 
neighbor, and the ‘‘ Old Kentucky Home”’ had won, 
647 to 469. Bell of California, the Pacific coast’ s chief 
advocate, moved a unanimous vote for Kentucky, and 
carried it. Louisville will have a chance in 1908 to 
revive its International memories of 1884. 


A Memorable Farewell Session 


The ‘‘Glory Song*’ that has swept thousands of 
souls into the kingdom in Australia and Wales and 
England rang through the echoing spaces of Massey 
Hall on the closing evening of the convention, as four 
thousand throats sent it on high. There is almost as 
much intensity and expectation at the farewell meet- 
ing of a great convention like this as there is at the 
opening session. But there is a sense of intimate 
fellowship that was lacking four days ago. These 
thousands have worked and prayed and worshiped 
and debated and studied together, as they had not at 
first ; they have grown into one intimate great family; 
and they will never all be together again in this way on 
earth. They feel that they must receive a blessing 
before they part, and they are in eager readiness. 

The program at Massey was a fitting climax to all 
that had gone before. A young college president, 
Dr. James A. B. Scherer of Newberry College, South 
Carolina, virile and keen in the fire and consecration of 
young manhood, sounded the call of ‘‘The Duty of 
Young America to Young Japan.’’ He drew a pic- 
ture, forceful, burning, flaming, of Japan’s leap, as 
‘«the foreordained leader of the Far East,’’ from the 
medievalism of half a century ago into the civiliza- 
tion of to-day. Out of his own experience in teaching 
the young men of Japan, he revealed, through a strik- 
ing experience that he had had with his pupils in getting 
them to write of ‘*The noblest deed I ever knew,”’ 
the perverted and heathenish conceptions of morality 
that the children of that land have inherited. ‘If 
this is Japan's morality,'’ the speaker challenged, 
«in God’s name what of her immorality? Dos she 
not need us? Sunrise land! May God fulfil the 
destiny of that name !"’ 

Over in Metropolitan Church a twin meeting was 
under way, and Robert E, Speer, whose name stands 
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for the most irresistible argument for foreign missions: 
that faces the American public to-day from the plat- 
form, was striking giant blows for the cause the 
Christ laid upon the church. Speer does not talk in 
generalities. ‘‘I know that the solution of this prob- 
lem [the evangelization of the world] is in the hands 
of the incipient church that we call the Sunday- 
school’’ was the burden he laid on his hearers. ‘If 
we are ever going to get the missionaries needed for 
this cause, it will be because the call has come to 
childish ears and hearts.’’ 

At Massey Hall, a very quiet and very black negro, 
short, chunky, and square-jawed, had sat on the plat- 
form and listened stolidly to President Scherer's 
address. When the president announced ‘ The 
Sunday-school and the Church as a Solution of the 
Negro Problem,"’ by the Rev. D. Webster Davis, of 
Richmond, the colored man stepped to the center of 
the stage. In another moment Niagara's current was 
dwarfed. There was a torrent of impassioned African 
eloquence, vibrant, sonorous, ringing, the syllables 
and words at times tumbling over each other in their 
impatience to be uttered, again slow, deliberate and 
deep-toned. At notes on a slip of paper so small as 
to be almost concealed in his left hand the speaker 
occasionally glanced, but he never faltered for a word. 
And the words were perfectly chosen, at times uttered 
with genius. He pleaded for ‘‘the brother who, 
though cut in ebony, was yet made in the image of 
God." One moment -he had his audience in roars 
of laughter, the next the tears would start. He de- 
scribed the unswerving fidelity of his colored broth- 
ers when, during the Civil War, the flower of the 
South was left wholly at their mercy, and they pro- 
tected like watchdogs the wives and children of the 
men who had gone to the front to fight that they 
might keep them slaves ! 

The speaker dramatically pictured the isolation of 
his race when he told of the nations of the earth, 
each with its own national hymn, while the colored 
race had none. But in the glorious. day of final tri- 
umph, when all peoples and tongues should stand 
together before the throne, and the archangel should 
wave his baton, the colored race would raise on high 
with all the others into the eternal ether the hymn 
*« All hail the power of Jesus’ name,’’—but here the 
audience broke loose in a tumult of applause, and the 
last few words of the oration were drowned, as Mr. 
Webster Davis sat down, wiping his perspiring brow, 
his ebony face broadly wreathed in smiles, while the 
air continued to throb with applause, and Dr. 
Potts leaned over the speaker's chair and gripped his 
hand in congratulation. 

Archibald Forder of Palestine, the well-known 
missionary among the Arabs, spoke, in picturesque 
Arab costume, on ‘‘ The Sunday-school’s Relation to 
the Third Deliverance of Ishmael.’ This was too 
good an opportunity for another offering, and indi- 

vidual subscriptions were invited. First a few fifties 
came, then more twenty-fives, and then, like rifle bul- 
lets, sharp and fast from all over the house, five-dollar 
amounts, counted off up to twenty, equalling a hun- 
dred dollars, then beginning on a fresh lot of twenty. 
Five hundred dollars was speedily made up, and 
scores of one dollar bills were added at the close. 

From the Southland, to Japan and Arabia, thoughts 
were turned to frontier needs and home missions by 
Dr. W. G. Puddefoot’s shifting series of word pic- 
tures. Then Mr. Hartshorn was introduced for for- 
mal acceptance of his re-election as Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, and spoke in grateful acknowl- 
edgment of the rich opportunities that assuredly lie 
just ahead. Mr. Warren recalled the signally blessed 
results of the Jerusalem Cruise and Convention, and 
announced that the World's Executive Committee 
had decided to hold the next World's Convention in 
the city of Rome, if the way is clear, in the spring of 

1907, There was profound impressiveness in a fact 


that Mr. Warren emphasized, that the language of 


the World’s Sunday-school convention at Jerusalem 
was the English tongue, as it will bein Rome. Here 
is an Obligation resting on the Anglo-Saxon Sunday- 
schools of Christendom that cannot be disregarded. It 
is asummons to world-wide evangelism. 

Dr. Potts responded to Justice Maclaren’s request 
that he ‘‘dismiss and close this great convention."’ 
There was a touching note in the Grand Old Man’s 
yoice aS he said quietly : 

«My dear friends, it is probable that many who 
hear my voice to-night will gather at Louisville. It 
is equally probable that voices that have been 
heard here will not be heard again at an Inter- 
national Convention. At Jerusalem we joined hands 
and sang ‘ Blest be the tie that binds.’ Let us do the 
same here.’’ 


Hand joined hand as the hymn was sung, and then 
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the white-haired leader prayed. On his left, -holding 
his hand, was silver-haired Justice Maclaren. Farther 
to the left stood Mr. Warren and Mr. Lawrance, and 
a little distance to the right was Mr. Hartshorn. The 
prayer was a message of simple, childlike faith and 
trust and assurance, straight from the heart of him 
who prayed, voicing the heart-message of all who lis- 
tened and prayed with him. A new triennium had 
begun, blest in promise beyond every expectation. 
May the workers make possible the fulfilment of all 
that the Father has in store ! 


The Lesson Committee’s Report 

The Lesson Committee's Report was presented by 
its secretary, Dr. Schauffler, and the convention's 
discussion and adoption of the report have already 
been noted. The substance of the report was as 
follows : 


The Beginners’ Course.—This course has met with much 

commendation. Ina — very recently received from Mrs, 
; pacha mace Barnes, Primary and Junior Secretary of the 
nternational Sunday-School Association, she says that the 

course is used throughout the United States and Canada. 
State Secretaries report, with regard to the Beginners’ Course, 
that its use is ‘‘ steadily increasing,’’ ‘‘we have doubled this 
year."" Mrs. Barnes adds: ‘‘On the whole it would seem 
that of the schools that might be expected to adopt such a 
course, about twenty-five per cent have already done so."’ 

The Uniform Lesson Course.—Many suggestions have come 
to our Committee from many lands and workers, with regard 
to changes in the general outline of the Lessons, 1906-1911 
inclusive. One of the most urgent of these begged for greater 
continuity in the selection of the lessons, and deprecated any 
changing from the Old Testament to the New in the middle 
of the year. 

As a result of long deliberation, prayerful as well as thought- 
ful, your Committee put forth the following as the outline for 
the lessons, 1906-11 inclusive : 

1906. January to December.—The Words and Works of 
Jesus from Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 

1907.. January to December.—Stories of the Patriarchs and 
Judges from Genesis to Samuel. 

1 January to June.—The Teachings of Jesus as re- 
corded by John. 

1908. July to December.—From Saul to Solomon. 

1909. January to December.—The Expansion of the Early 
Church in the Acts and the Epistles. 

1910. sere to December.—Glory, Decline, and Resto- 
ration of Israel, from Kings to Malachi. ° 

1911. January to December.—The Gospel of the Kingdom 
as recorded by Matthew. 

It will be noticed that in the outline two and a half years 
have been given to the Old Testament and three and a half to 
the New Testament. ‘The biographical scheme has been held 
to with great tenacity, since it proved so attractive a feature in 
the course of lessons from 1900-1905 inclusive. Your Com- 
mittee has made its lessons continuous for each of the years 
covered, excepting for the year 1908, when six months are 
given to the Gospel of St. John, and six months to the story of 
the United Kingdom. ‘The break in this year was necessary 
if the scheme of three and a half years in the New Testa- 
ment ard two and a half in the Old was to be consistently 
carried out. 

An Advanced Course.—At the convention at Denver the 
Lesson Committee, then reporting, presented to the conven- 
tion an advanced course covering two years, and recom- 
mended its adoption for the sake of those schools that desired 
it for any of their senior classes. This advanced course was 
not adopted by the convention. Since that time there has 
been widespread agitation on this subject, and requests from 
far and from near have been made for the preparation and 
adoption in some form of an advanced course for adult 
classes. 

If we might be allowed to make a recommendation, it 
would be to the effect that the Lesson Committee be author- 
ized to prepare and issue as “ optional’’ such an advanced 
course as in their most mature judgment would meet the 
needs of schools desiring such lessons for their senior depart- 
ments. Should this be done, the International Convention 
will then stand for a course of three grades : (1) a Beginners’ 
course for those under six years of age. (Here we might 
state, as the result of some thought, that the Beginners’ Course 
now adopted would serve well for scholars up to eight years 
of age.) (2.) The regular uniform course for all scholars 
above beginners and below the senior department, and (3) an 
advanced or senior course. The adoption of these three 
courses, it must be remembered, does not make it obligatory 
that any school abandon an absolute uniform lesson for all 
classes. It leaves it optional. ‘Those desiring a uniform les- 
son will then take the regular course issued by the Committee, 
while those who favor gradation in lesson material will take the 
threefold course. 


General Secretary Lawrance’s Work 

The man who keeps his hand on the Sunday-school 
pulse of North America is the General Secretary. It 
you want to know anything worth knowing in the 
sphere of field and school organization or method, — 
‘*Ask Marion Lawrance!’’ His report was packed 
full of interesting, condensed information about his 
tremendous parish, in which he has traveled over 
76,000 miles during the triennium. More than a 
million pieces of printed sheets have gone out from 
the General Secretary's office. A few extracts from 
his report are illustrative of the whole : 

At the time of the Denver Convention, your General Secre- 
tary was your only paid representative, aside from a clerk in 
the office. Mrs. J. W. Barnes was appointed our Primary 
and Junior Secretary in the fall of t902. “ In November of the 
same year, our two colored workers, Professor G. G. Marcus 
and Dr..James E. Shepard, were engaged. Early in 1903 the 
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force was increased by adding Mr. W. C. Pearce, now our 
Teacher-Training Secretary, and Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner. 

Every state, province, and territory, except a few of the 
unorganized provinces of the Dominion of Canada, have been 
visited — the triennium from one to three times by one 
or more of these workers. ‘The aggregate distance traveled 
by these six workers during the past three years reaches 
the enormous sum of 304,030 miles, 

All states and provinces have general secretaries except 
ten. We have now 148 men and women in the employ of our 
state and provincial associations under pay, and 89 of them are 
giving their whole time to it. 

Fifty-eight states and provinces are organized. Over 2,000 
counties are organized. From a careful estimate, we judge 
that fully to,c0oo townships, districts, etc., are organized. 
There are 120,000 people in our field who are giving solid 
blocks of time to this work without any remuneration what- 
ever. No wonder the blessing of God has been upon it. 

Conventions have been held in all of the states and provinces 
during the last three years, and in nearly every case they have 
been held annually. 

We are pleased to report that Newfoundland recently held 
the best convention in their history. They enrolled 1,150 dele- 
gates, and are very much encouraged. Newfoundland is fully 
represented in this convention. 

he total number of conventions of all kinds, state, county, 
township, etc., reported during the past year in cur: field, is 
13,811 ; though we believe these figures are far too small. This 
means that there have been during the triennium probably 
about 40,000 conventions. Estimating the average attendance 
at these conventions at 200—and that is very small—we 
reach more than 2,500,000 people annually. 

The demand for more religious pedagogy, more of the Eng- 
lish Bible, more of child study and Sunday-school management 
in the seminary courses, comes from the pastors, ‘That 
the seminaries are gladly yielding to this condition is a most 
hopeful sign. We presume there is not a seminary in the land 
that has not done more specific Sunday-school work during 
the past three years than ever before. 


Mr. Lawrance’s official printed report includes the 
newest tabulated statistics of the Sunday-school. One 
of the most interesting tables is that which shows the 
conditions of organization. It sets forth such facts as 
that during the past three years 217, 163 scholars have 
united with the church, over 6,000 teachers’ -meetings 
are in regular existence, 3,500 Sunday-schools observe 
Decision Day, almost 200,000 babies are on the 
Cradle Roll, and almost 400,000 persons are re- 
ported mémbers of the Home Department. 


The Executive Committee’s Pfins 


The Executive Committee's report, presented by 
Chairman Hartshorn, was a summons to press for- 
ward into achievements as yet unknown. A series of 
specific recommendations were made, and the re- 
port of the committee appointed to pass upon these 
recommendations was approved by the convention, 
one of its most significant items being as follows : 


1. Your Committee recommends that the name of this body 
be changed from ‘‘ Convention’’ to ‘‘ Association,’’ as recom- 
mended, and that proper steps be taken for incorporation. It 
is also suggested that in incorporating the Association, the 
charter be taken out under the laws of a state or province 
which will permit the holding of the Triennial and other meet- 
ings without restriction as to locality, and that this matter be 
referred to a special committee. 


Chairman Hartshorn’s plan for the volume con- 
taining the Toronto Report’should put this work in a 
different class from any official convention report ever 
before issued. The theme will be ‘‘ The Develop- 
ment of the Sunday-school, 1781-1905,’ and it will 
contain 600 pages and more than 300 illustrations. 
While the ordinary price of such a book would be 
$2, it is to be supplied at 50 cents, in order to place 
an edition of 100,000 copies. Already more than 
10,000 copies have been ordered. 

Treasurer Bailey’s Report 

Twenty-seven pages of printed matter were needed 
to set forth the report of the International Treasurer, 
Dr. George W. Bailey. It was the best financial report 
to which an International Sunday-school convention 
has ever listened. The receipts for the triennium 
amounted to almost $57,000, and the payment of 
every bill and obligation in full to date left a balance 
of over $2,000 in the treasury. Forty-eight of the 
fifty-nine association pledges made at Denver have 
been fully paid, and seven of the remainder partially 
paid. 206 of the 275 personal pledges were paid in 
full, and forty more partially so. The grand total 
shows that about 96 per cent of all the money pledged 
was paid. 


The Growth of Teacher-Training 


There was no International Teacher-Training Sec- 
retary at the beginning of the last triennium. Mr. 
W. C. Pearce was appointed to this newly-created 
office in April of 1903. His report roted his efforts 
to ascertain the exact status of the work in different 
parts of the field, which proved to be substantially of 
an elementary character. The Committee on Educa- 
tion, upon the basis of the facts thus collected, has 
established a standard for an elementary course of 


( Concluded on page 381) 
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AS ONE stands before a large pane of polished 

po he finds it a partial mirror, in which 

e sees, dimly reflected, the objects behind 

him. These reflections mingle with the more defi- 

nite perspective beyond, making it necessary for the 

observer to take a second look to distinguish between 
the reflections and the objects of immediate vision. 

Men of multiplying years may easily, because of 
dimmed vision, see past, present, and future singu- 
larly blended. Thus on this occasion, dealing some- 
what in reminiscence, your speaker in the enthusiasm 
of a life-long loyalty to a great cause, may account as 
history what some exploit as prophecy. 

For example, in the glass before me I see, as a re- 
flected image, organized Sunday-school normal work. 
Here are fine ideals of teacher-training, college and 
seminary Sunday-school normal classes under gifted 
instructors, presenting for recognition and diplomas 
candidates who have completed biblical and peda- 
gogical courses while pursuing academic and profes- 
sional study. I see, as in a picture, theories and 
experiments in religious education in which home, 
pulpit, pastorate, Sunday-school, public library, and 
normal classes all unite under college auspices in pre- 
paring ambitious,~eager, and consecrated candidates 
for the Sunday-school normal diploma. 

As I look it appears to be the vision of a noble 
future. I look again and find it the reflection of an 
actual past in which the Sunday-schoal work was 
many years ago created to high rank as. an educational 
institution accounted as the church school ; subject to 
the church authorities; with week-day agencies to 
supplement its Sunday efforts, and under the auspices 
of which were to be found classes in sacred geography 
and history, in ethics and theology ; normal classes 
and institutes, with special Sunday-school normal 
departments in severaf seminaries, colleges, and uni- 
versities where students pursued Sunday - school 
curricula under skilful educators, passed rigid exam- 
inations, and received certificates, A distinguished 
college president of to-day holds with care, and shows 
with pride, his college Sunday-school normal di- 
ploma given to him by the authorities of a church 
normal department in one of our colleges, more than a 
quarter of a century ago. 


It is with great pleasure that, as some of us look 
forward through a clear glass at the glorious perspec- 
tive, we discover in memory these inspiring reflections 
from the events, experiments, anticipations, and actual 
achievements of other years—years of another century. 

It is from this point of vision, where history clasps 
the hand of prophecy, that we attempt to-night to 
dream of the things that are to be. 

It i¢ possible in our age to make too much of 
method, of recent theories, of curricula, and of merely 
intellectual training. The church school, in_ its 
desire to gratify modern educators (who sometimes 
carry their theories too far, and who unconsciously 
over-emphasize specialties and novel devices), is in 
danger of making a blunder just here, and of sacri- 
ficing good things that are old—because they are old. 
But these things our successors will correct or avoid. 

The church school of the future, I may venture to 
predict, will be less a school and more a home. 

Its keynote will not be recitation, but conversation 
—friendly conversation. Its program will embrace, 
not so much scientific and critical studies in sacred 
linguistics, apologetics, and systematic theology, as 
natural, simple, wisely-conducted conversations with 
a view to the promotion of practical and spiritual life. 

The church school will be an extension of the 
ideal home—for conversation, and not for formal edu- 
cational processes of intellectual arrest, concentration, 
and original thought ; conversation—a mutual, free, 
familiar, inspiring colloquy as among friends who are 
deeply interested in the things of the spirit as set forth 
in the Book of God; conversation that will be not 
only a homelike, friendly interview in the church 
school, but will itself suggest and tend to reproduce 
the same simple types of talk at home in the parlor, 
at the table, by the fireside, and in the nursery. 

The best thing the Sunday-school can do is to set 
the pace for the home. To be a leader in religious 
conversation, the teacher must be a genuine, evan- 
gelical, enthusiastic, self-forgetting personality, a stu- 
dent of the work ; a student of the soul, a student of 
human nature ; gifted in the art of speech, and with a 
heart for it ; drawing people out, eliciting doubts and 
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difficulties, and steadily increasing in manifold ways 
the resources of his own personality. 

To this art of educating conversation the biographi- 
cal feature of the Holy Scriptures directly contributes. 
No subject is so easy and delightful to talk about as 
the concrete personal. The dullest persons can dis- 
cuss people. We love to talk about folks, about men 
who achieve great things, about people who come in 
contact with real life ; they embody the wide and far- 
reaching energies of civilization. When we know 
two or three steady and positive personalities, we 
know a period. The Bible is chiefly a book of biog- 
raphy. Its character studies are unequaled in all 
literature. What a long procession of living men and 
women we meet in the Holy Records from the days 
of the first Adam, through whom we have life—patri- 
archs, prophets, priests, kings, warriors, great sinners, 
great saints, in whose lives we can trace the wisdom 
and justice and love of God. 

These biographical studies, with the equally inter- 
esting lives of men through all the ages, who, in- 
spired by the saints, and power of Scripture, have 
themselves become living epistles, read and known 
of all men—fairly set before us and open out rich 
treasures for thought, for conversation and instruc- 
tion. 

Human biography, the most suggestive field for 
conversation, at once suggests the themes and the 
method which will characterize the home and school 
life of the future : biographical study and the con- 
versational method. This field thus treated will give 
us in concrete form the treasures of divine wisdom in 
human and divine history, and will develop the con- 
versational gift through which the power of the 
school, the nursery, the parlor and the pulpit will be 
immensely augmented. And while it is a dangerous 
suggestion to make, I presume to hint, as a dreamer, 
that the ideal of the future pulpit will be that of the 
earnest, intense manhood that talks with simplicity 
and naturalness to his people rather than that of the 
stately orator who studies rhetorical and oratorical 
effect. And what a field does this biographical em- 
phasis open up to us for our lessons in which all 
classes may at the same time be included. A little 
child and an old philosopher find inteltigent delight 
in looking at ,talking with, or reading about, a great 
man. 

The name of the Sunday-school may come to be 
‘*the church school,’’ because its best work will be 
done on other‘days than Sunday, and because it will 
represent in its silent, steady, all-the-week influence 
«the Church of the living God, the pillar and ground 
of the truth.’’ It will be the “‘ school of the world,”’ 
which continually applies the truth of God to the 
hearts, the lives, the homes, the business and social 
and political life of the people. This is the mission 
of the church and of the church school. 

The church school of the future will put stress on 
the care of the unit, the study of individual pupils. 
There will be earnest endeavor of teachers and of the 
special members of a pastoral ‘‘ sisterhood ’’ to know, 
protect, counsel, assist, inspire their units, —not occa- 
sionally, not in times of special religious interest in 
the church, but continually, persistently, wisely, 
patiently, not only to teach to them the lesson for the 
day or the seven days, but to comfort and encourage 
the weak, advise and aid the awakened and the 
tempted, and all the while to be on the lookout for 
the youth of strength,—the boys and the girls of 
native endowment and exceptional gifts, in whom we 
see promise for the future. It will be a part of our 
mission to know, recognize, encourage, develop, 
guide, and aid young persons of strong qualities, —the 
born editors, the tawyers, the merchants, the writers, 
the political and social leaders (men and women) of 
the years to come. They are under our care to-day. 
They easily drop out, and we lose them and the 
church and society lose them through our neglect. — 

I foresee in the ideal school of the future the per- 
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fection of the simultaneous, the uniform system of 
lessons, —the one keynote of the divine song for each 
Sabbath Day and the six days that preceded it. 

The one theme suggested, and the one Scripture 
treatment of it selected, and the wealth of the whole 
Book of God opened to illustrate and enforce it, I 
find the skill of parents, teachers, expositors, pastors, 
superintendents, editors, concentrating upon that one 
theme, to adapt its teaching in the wisest possible 
way to the varying capacities of this noble body of 
students, —the Sunday-school, this college of the Book 
of books. The same topic every week, and every day 
of the week ; the same topic, not in the church school 
alone, but in all departments of the all-embracing 
church : home, family prayer, week evening thought, 
and prayer-service, class or group meeting, where 


believers assemble to converse on higher themes that - 


in the week's selection bear on spiritual life and ex- 
perience ; the teacher's conversation hour, the ‘‘ Ad- 
vanced Club of Inquiry.’’ 

I am convinced that whatever may happen imme- 
diately or a little later on, finally this principle of 
uniformity must prevail,—not for Bible study, but 
for all appointed church school Bible study and the 
home Bible study necessary to it. The book is a 
unity, — the book has for its burden one theme 
from beginning to end,—the divine relief or remedy 
for human need. There is practically no other sub- 
ject in the Bible: sin and salvation, human weak- 
ness and divine strength, man’s thirst and God's view 
of life, human darkness and heaven's light, disease 
and remedy, weariness and rest, despair and hope, 
death and life. Open it where you will, that one 
double thought is presented. Study Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, Joshua, the Judges, 
the Kings, the’ Captivity, the Restoration, the New 
Testament from the visit of shepherds and wise men 
to the splendors of Patmos,—this book in black and 
gold reveals the one topic,—human sin and divine 
salvation. There are different stages of historical 
development, but one situation ; different degrees of 
the divine manifestation, but all with one necessity 
in mind ; different forms of civilization, from servi- 
tude to sovereignty, but everywhere one keynote, — 
man’s need and God's grace. The first page tells of 
man’s freedom abused and his fall from opportunity, 
but even there we catch a glimpse of God's gracious 
purpose ; and the last verse of the last page makes 
music that they hear in heaven: ‘‘The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ be with you all.’’ 


cs 


Sin and salvation, this is the theme, direct or in- 
ferred, in shadow or in substance, on every one of 
the hundreds of pages of the Book. Its commands, its 
historic and biographic records, its ritual, its psalm, its 
prophecies, its appeals, its promises, are all pene- 
trated by one thought: man’s fall through sin and 
God's call of grace in Christ. And everywhere we 
feel Christ,—his presence, or his shadow, or the 
sound of his voice, or the virtue that goes out of him. 
And this is the main thing in the Book,—the power 
of His personality, the Word is the word. Christ is 
in the whole book, and as for beginning the study 
of the ,book,—here or there, it makes little dif- 
ference where. Open any page, and you find an 
intimation of man’s need and God's help. Even the 
Golden Texts are units that represent a larger unity, 
and by a law of affinity these texts of Scripture fly 
together as so many sectitia and create a divine mo- 
saic,—the face of Christ ! 

The uniform lesson suggests the whole gospel in 
every lesson, and, as old and young together study it, 
the larger experience and richer knowledge of the 
older gives great advantage to the younger. We must 
remember that the Sunday-school is not the whole 
of the church, nor does it cover all the educational 
functions of the church. Home has something to do, 
pulpit and pastorate and young people's societies and 
church classes and clubs have something to do, The 
Sunday-school has, and must have, limited time at its 
disposal. Let that time concentrate all of its energies 
on one thing, one theme, one work, and let all the 
energies o1 all the people be concentrated on that 
one thing and theme. 

Let us look upward and move forward! Let us 
believe in progress, not so much because we believe 
in prophecy, but because we believe in history, and 
chiefly because we believe in God ! 

INDIANAPOLIS. 
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N NO part of the Semitic world have the customs 
of the ancients remained so unchanged as in the 
eastern part of the Arabian desert and lower 

Mesopotamia, The Semites of the West, of Syria, 
Palestine, and Egypt have been in contact with Euro- 
pean civilization for nearly twenty-five hundred years. 
They have been Hellenized, Romanized, and Euro- 
peanized until comparatively few of the truly Semitic 
customs have remained, Several centuries even be- 
fore the Christian era the common language of the 
Western Semites was Greek, their money bore Greek 
inscriptions, the clothing of the people was Greek, 
and, although in time they adopted Arabic, a lan- 
guage kindred to their own, the modern town boys 
are sometimes as familiar with English or French as 
with Arabic. Jerusalem is one of the most cosmo- 
politan cities of the modern world. 

Among the eastern Semites, customs have remained 
from the earliest times practically unchanged. The 
modern inhabitant of Mesopotamia, if a nomad, 
lives in the same black tent, herding his camels or 
sheep, and changing his location at will or as drought 
compels him. 
hut, wears the same clothes, cut in the same un- 
changing fashion, and he protects his feet with the 
same sandals. He lights the darkness at night with a 
little olive oil clay lamp or with a camp-fire. Long 
before daylight he is awakened by the grinding of the 
mill, and he eats the same hot barley bread, baked 
in the same clay oven, or ¢ennur, as it was called 
even in Abraham's time. At night he sleeps wrapped 
in his great coat, or upon the thin mattress which he 
rolls up in the morning, and carries with him wherever 
he goes. He is married with the same ceremony, his 
baby boy is circumcised with the same flint-stone 
knife, his daughter wears the same rings in her ears 
and nose, she draws the water, and, after chatting 
with the other maidens at the well, carries it home 
in the same skin bottle, or earthen pot, balanced 
upon her head. He has no money, for he trades 
with barter. He plows his field with a knotted stick, 
builds the same old tower in the grainfield, from 
which he may watch the enemy and drive away the 
thieves, or hurl with a sling the little chunks of hard 
clay at the encroaching birds. He thrashes his grain 
with the same unmuzzled oxen. He crosses the river 
buoyed up by the same inflated goatskin or in the 
bitumen coracle identical with those portrayed upon 
the bas-reliefs of ancient Assyria. In the coyntry 
roads he is beset by the same profligate women, or is 
constantly guarding against robbers. His weapon of 
defense is the same bitumen-headed club. When he 
dies he is wrapped in a shroud, and, coffinless, is buried 
with the same rites, while the hired mourners go 
about the streets to lament him. The customs of the 
ancient Semites in Mesopotamia to-day are almost as 
pure as four thousand years ago, when Abraham left 
his home and his people, and, driving his herds be- 
fore him as the modern nomad, went westward to 
become the progenitor of the Hebrews. 

Of the various excavations in the ruin mounds of 
Babylonia, each has thrown its light upon a certain 
period of Babylonian history and civilization. At 
Babylon. the work of Koldewey has revealed the great 
city and palace of Nebuchadnezzar, and the culture of 
the last days of the Babylonian Empire. At Nippur 
the work of explorers has particularly well shown 
the details of life during the Persian period, and 
has given a general outline of Babylonian history 
from the earliest times. At Telloh, De Sarzec uncov- 
ered the beautiful works of ancient Babylonian art 
dating from the beginning of the third millennium B.C. 
Bismya, the ruin of a Babylonian city until re- 
cently unknown to Assyriologists, and so ancient that 
it was forgotten even by the later Babylonians, has 
thrown unusual light upon the civilization of the 
people who existed in Mesopotamia more than six 
thousand years ago, and at the same time vividly 
illustrates the unchangeableness of the customs of 
the early inhabitants of the valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. 

It is not yet quite certain just where the first home 
of the Semites was, or at what time they invaded 
Babylonia and conquered the older Sumerians, whose 
civilization they adopted. Less even is known of the 
origin of the Sumerians, nor can we say with certainty 
to what race of nations they belonged. Although 
their name is almost new to history, the excavations 
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at Bismya, where one of their cities has been uncov- 
ered, have shown that the influence which they have 
exerted upon the Semites and the world is not slight. 

While the expedition of the University of Chicago 
was excavating at the northwestern part of this group 
of low mounds in central Babylonia there appeared 
the walls of the houses and the streets of a city. 

Scattered through the dirt which covered the ruins, 
the flint saws, the stone implements, and the frag- 
ments of peculiar bricks suggested that we were work- 
ing among the ruins of an extreme age. Occasionally 
there appeared an unbaked clay tablet covered with 
Sumerian cuneiform inscriptions of an archaic char- 
acter. These are the characters which appear upon 
the tablets from Nineveh and Babylon, and the lan- 
guage is that of the beautiful bilingual psalms and 
hymns, and of the incantations and prayers employed 
in the Temple worship. This was sufficient evidence 
that we were digging in the city of that old people 
who had given their religion to the Babylonians, and 
many of whose customs and practises have come 
through the Babylonians and Hebrews to us. 

The houses of this city were™constructed mostly of 
unbaked bricks, and contained from one to three 
rooms. Occasionally in the wall of the room was a 
niche which served as a cupboard where the little 
terra-cotta shell-shaped lamp, or the water-jug stood. 
In some of the houses a large clay pot, three feet in 
diameter and of an equal depth, served as a cistern 
for the storage of water from the well in the plain be- 
low. A drain constructed of thick terra-cotta rings, a 
foot in height and eighteen inches in diameter, and 
resembling a number of headless drums placed one 
upon the other, carried the drain water to the sand 
of the desert below. The furnishings of the house 
were simple. In one was an elevated structure re- 
sembling a couch or the divan of the modern Arab. 
A few water-pots, and saucer-shaped drinking-cups, 
one or two bronze dishes, the hand mill for grinding 
the grain, mats braided from the reeds of the neigh- 
boring swamps, and a blanket or two for the bed, 
comprised the greater part of their household effects. 

The men who lived in these ancient houses, al- 
though hatless, wore the hair clipped short and the 
face smooth. Their bodies from the shoulders to the 
waist were naked. Suspended from the waist and 
reaching to the ankles was a rough, thick skirt, per- 
haps of fur, arranged in folds and fastened by a strap 
behind. The feet were bare. This was the costume 
of both the king and the people of 4500 B.C. The 
skirt was suspended from the shoulders and the san- 
dals were adopted at a later date. 

The women of that period were as vain as any of 
their latest descendants. Small rings of bronze or 
gold adorned their noses, ears, fingers, and perhaps 
their toes. Larger ones of bronze encircled their 
wrists and arms, and perhaps their ankles. Upon 
their necks were still larger rings of bronze, or strings 
of beads of gold or carnelian and lapis lazuli, strung 
alternately ; their hair was knotted and held together 
with a single large pin, headed with a bead. The 
style of their dress appears to have resembled that of 
their brothers. A marble cosmetic case found in one 
of the houses contained kohl in one compartment and 
henna in the other, evidencing that the Sumerian 
maid darkened her eyes and reddened her cheeks to 
increase her attractiveness. 

The Sumerians were a religious people. The tem- 
ple in whickt they worshiped at Bismya was situated 
upon an island within the canal. Like the temple of 
later Babylonian times, it was provided with a lofty 
stage tower, and with numerous rooms about its base 
for the use of the priests and for storing the offerings 
of the people. The platform upon which the stage 
tower was erected was adorned with the statues of the 
kings. At its base one perfect marble statue and the 

_fragments of six others, all dressed in the customary 
Sumerian fashion, were found. The perfect statue 
was that of a king, Da-udu or David,—a name un- 
known to have existed before the time of the first 
Hebrew king. The statue is not only one of the 
rarest works of art and the oldest in the world, but 
the only perfect Babylonian statue known to exist. 
It stands about three feet high. Some of the others 
were life-sized, and some were like a good-sized doll. 

The statues of the gods, if they existed, have, with 
the exception of the small terra-cotta images, entirely 
disappeared. . It is possible that the kings were dei- 
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fied, and that their images were erected in the temple 
to receive the worship of the people. Hymns were 
sung, prayers were uttered, responsive psalms were 
repeated in the temple service, and in connection with 
their sacrifices. Apparently, lights were continually 
burning as in the later synagogue, for among the ruins 
of the temple were a number of worn-out stone lamps. 
The temple seems to have been supported by gifts, 
and objects of all sorts, as dishes inscribed with the 
name of the giver, votive objects, ivory cats and 
fishes, shells and mother of pearl, vases of alabaster, 
marble, onyx, and porphyry, richly carved or inlaid 
with beautifully colored stones, and other similar ob- 
jects, were found in a more or less perfect condition 
among the temple ruins. 

It was the duty of the temple priests to dispose of 
the bodies of the dead. Ata corner of the temple 
tower was discovered a crematory constructed upon 
principles almost modern. The bodies of the dead 
were placed upon a platform to be consumed by the 
flames from the furnace in an outer room, and their 
ashes were brushed into the pit below. So to-day, in 
the sacred city of Nejef, beneath the tomb of Ali, 
the saint of the Shiah branch of Muhammadanism, is a 
deep pit into which the ashes of the dead are thrown. 

The old Sumerian was a fighting man. Like the 
modern inhabitant of his country, he was armed with 
a long spear, pointed with bronze. One spear-head 
which we found was attached to the handle with a 
gold rivet. The sling, with hard-baked clay balls, 
was the weapon employed during the siege, or when 
at a distance from the enemy. At the base of the 
city wall at Bismya thousands of sling-balls were lying 
as they fell during some prehistoric battle. 

When the two thousand inscribed tablets and frag- 
ments which the excavations at Bismya have yielded 
are read, we shall better understand the business and 
social relations of the people. However, although 
more than six thousand years separate us from these 
old Sumerians, yet we know that we are indebted to 
them for many of the civilizing influences of the mod- 
ern world. The people of the old King David be- 
queathed their temples, their ritualistic worship, their 
names, the characters of their language, their litera- 
ture, and probably most of their customs, to the Baby- 
lonians. When Abraham left his native land, it was 
those old customs which he took with him, and which, 
transformed sometimes beyond recognition, have been 
passed on by the Jews to the Christian world. 

Woopsury, VERMONT. 


<p 
FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


The Robber in the Berry Patch 


By Costella G. Washburn 


wis strawberries were at their best when little 

Philip took the red basket an old Indian woman 

gave his grandmother long ago, and went to 

the pasture to get some berries, some real big ones, for 

his grandfather. Dot, the bob-tailed kitten, went along 

too. She had always been invited when anything 
was going on. 

As he went through the sheep pasture, the old black 
ram stamped with his fore-foot and shook his head, 
but Philip got safely through the bars and found a nice 
patch of strawberries right there. He found some 
big checkerberries too, and put them in, and after a 
long time he had the basket more than half full. 
‘*Most ‘nuff for a cake,"" he murmured. Then a 
great yellow and black butterfly came sailing by, 
almost as low as his head, and he had to set the ber- 
ries on a flat stone and watch it till it floated slowly 
away over the wall. 

Just as he began picking berries again, a little rab- 
bit hopped around a blueberry bush and sat up to 
look at him. [Its tail looked like a bit of cotton and 
its long ears flopped back and forth in a delightful 
way ; but though bunny seemed asking him to come 
and play, Philip kept bravely at his work. ‘‘ Have 
to get a lot for gran’ pa,’’ he said as he turned to his 
task again. 

The basket was almost full when he heard a little 
bird call. ‘* Tweet, tweet, tweet,’’ it said. ‘‘Oh,’’ 
said Philip, ‘‘that means you want me to go away. 
Gran’ pa told me that was what you meant when you 
said that. You have a nest here and I will find it." 

Almost by accident he saw it, hidden beside a 
stone in the long, dry grass. In it were three spec- 
kled brown eggs, no larger than the big blue bead on 
his mother’s necklace. All the while the anxious 
ground-bird called to him : ‘‘ Tweet, tweet, go away, 
go away.’ Philip heard and understood but he 
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wanted those eggs as soon as hesawthem. He knew 
they were not his, but belonged to that dear brown 
bird. He must not steal. What would grandpa say 
if he should know? But he wanted just one. ‘‘ Tweet, 
tweet,’’ cried the mother bird, coming nearer. How 
strange the egg looked on top of the berries! He 
covered it with his handkerchief as he went slowly 
down the hill toward the bars and the ‘‘ tweet, tweet,’’ 
grew fainter. 

Then he thought : 
won't care. 


‘« That bird has two left. She 
Maybe grandpa would not care much 


either.’’ But just as he thought this he heard a 
voice calling loudly from an apple tree. ‘Took, 
took !'" How did that robin know! She had not 
been there. It was not her egg. ‘‘ What if I did 
take it!'’ he said to himself, ‘‘I guess I can if I 
want to,’’ 


At that moment the blue jay screamed loudly from 
the top of a tall maple. Philip felt as if he had been 
accused openly. He knew what the jay said, —he had 
heard it read from his own story-book: ‘Thief, 
thief,’’ called the jay again and flew away. Just at 
the gate of the orchard Dot came purring out to meet 
him. She was glad to see him for she had given up 
following him when he was half-way to the pasture 
and now was out to welcome him back. ‘I guess 
my kitty won't care about just one egg,’’ he said and 
rubbed her head affectionately. ‘‘See, Dot, what I 
have brought.’ But Dot did not understand at all 
and when he put the egg before her she went off 
across the lot and never stopped till she was under 
the barn. ‘'Oh dear, I wish I had not picked these 
berries. I wish I had never seen any nest. Every- 
thing is wrong,’’ and a very discontented boy sat 
down under a tree not caring to go home, not know- 
ing what to do with that egg which he, Philip Frank- 
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lin, had stolen. He wondered if God knew about 
what he had done, and if God really cared for one 
bird’s egg. Yes, sure enough, his Sunday-school 
teacher told him once God cared for the sparrows. 
He was sure this was not a sparrow but maybe He 
cared for all the birds. 

He almost decided to take the egg back to the nest 
but just then there was a rush of feet behind him and 
he was struck between the shoulders and knocked far 
to one side. His berries fell all about him. He was 
not sure what had happened, but it seemed as if an 
earthquake had kilied him because he was such a very 
wicked boy. Then the hired man was picking him 
up and trying to help get the breath back into his 
shaking little body. ‘‘That black ram is terrible 
when he gets loose,’’ the man was saying. ‘‘ My! he 
struck you hard. I hope you are not hurt much. I 
was just changing the sheep over into the other pas- 
ture and I did not know you were anywhere near.”’ 

Philip choked back his sobs. He was glad it was 
not because he was wicked that he was hurt, but he 
felt that things were going wrong for him. 

After a while the hired man went away and he 
picked up the strawberries, for they were not spoiled. 
To his surprise the egg was not broken, though it had 
fallen with the berries. He knew exactly what he 
wanted to do then. He hung the little red basket on 
the tree and carried the egg away back to the nest. 
A brown body whirred past as he stooped above it 
and again he heard the bird calling to him to go away. 
‘«She doesn't understand,’* he said. But as he went 
down the hill that time he felt as happy as the ground- 
bird that had returned to a bush above the nest, and 
was singing a series of soft little notes above its re- 
covered treasure. 

PocanTico Hiius, N. Y. 








| A Talk with My Girl Friends | 





By Margaret E. Sangster 








TAKE for granted that every young girl who is in 
the particular group of friends whom I seem to 
see as I write, reads her Bible every day. But 

much of our Bible reading does us little good because 
we go to it simply as if it were an irksome duty, and 
not as if it were a dear delight. 

First, let there be for every girl a definite time 
every day set aside for her Bible reading. A good 
time is the early morning when sleep has refreshed 
mind and body, Rise earlier if necessary, but secure 
your quiet time when the world is waking and the day 
is just beginning. Take at least twenty minutes and 
read aloud. The habit of reading the Bible aloud, 
slowly and thoughtfully, giving each sentence and 
text its due weight, is beyond price. It fixes the 
meaning of the words, which are God's words, not 
man’s, deeply on the mind and memory. For your 
morning reading take the Bible in course, reading it 
straight through from Genesis to Revelation, and be- 
ginning again when you have reached the end. Memo- 
rize at least one text every morning. It is a great 
help to have a text in one’s mind, as one's link with 
heaven for the day. 

I think it is a good plan, too, to take the Sunday- 
school lesson at some time during the week, and look 
up every reference, and, if it happen to be a lesson in 
the Gospels, it is well to read the other accounts that 
are given of the same incident or event. See how 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John describe the same 
scene. Observe what one omits, and what another 
dwells upon, Note that if any three or four of us are 
present on an interesting occasion and write a letter 
about it to our friends, we do just as the evangelists 
did : we tell what we saw, what most deeply impressed 
us. In connection with your reading of the New 
Testament, you will find great pleasure if, on some 
birthday or at Christmas, your father or mother shall 
give you a book in two volumes by the Rev. Dr. 
George Matheson of Edinburgh, Scotland, called 
‘« Studies of the Portrait of Christ.*’ Each of these 
chapters or studies is very short, but full of pith, and 
sheds a sort of beautiful illumination on the New 
Testament story. Doctor Matheson has been blind 
since his early youth, but the eyes of his soul see 
clearly, and few writers comment on the sacred text so 
lucidly as he. 





Editer’s Note.—This article is from Mrs. Sangster's new 
book, *‘ What Shall a Young Girl Read ?"’ just published by 
The Sunday School Times Co. (socents). Mrs. Sangster is 
also the author of ‘‘ That Sweet Story of Old,’’—a life of Christ 
for young people ($1.25). 





A book by P. Carnegie Simpson, entitled ‘* The 
Fact of Christ,’ will prove very helpful to young 
women of somewhat mature mind, and they should 
add it to their library of biblical helps. There are 
two books on the Gospel of John, by the Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, —‘‘ The Life and Light of Men,’ and «* Love 
to the Uttermost,’’—which I always keep very near 
me. But do not read books upon the wonderful 
Gospel of John until you have read the Gospel over 
and over, and know it almost by heart. The other 
Gospels tell us what Jesus did, enable us to walk up 
and down the Holy Land with him, and break to us 
the bread, as he broke it to the five thousand as they 
sat on the green grass. In the Gospel of John we are 
taken into a closer friendship. We know what Jesus 
thought, and felt. We hear him again saying: ‘I 
am the good shepherd, and know my sheep, and am 
known of mine.’’ ‘‘ The good shepherd giveth his 
life for the sheep.’’ ‘‘ Let not your heart be troubled : 
ye believe in God, believe also in me. In my Father's 
house are many mansions: if it were not so, i would 
have told you."’ The whole book of John is like a 
string of great white pearls, or a succession of beauti- 
ful pictures, or a rhapsody in music. To receive the 
full sweetness and beauty of it into your heart, you 
must read it often, until it becomes a part of your life, 
until, like John, you can lay your head on Jesus’ 
breast and pillow it there. 

We do great injustice to our Bible by our habit of 
reading it in fragments. A girl snatches up her Bible 
at night, when she is at the fag end of hér power to 
think, as well as at the fag end of the day. She 
reads a half-dozen verses anywhere, without thought 
of their place in the chapter, without any thought ex- 
cept that she ought to read her Bible before she goes 
to bed. They make no impression on her, and she 
has treated their author as she would not treat any one 
she held in honor—the president of her college, or 
the president of the United States, or the king of 
England. The very least we can do when we read the 
Bible is to read it with reverence, remembering that 
in the Book of God, God personally addresses us. 

On Sunday afternoon, or now and then through the 
week, read some short book of the Bible, one of the 
minor prophets, or one of the epistles, through at a 
sitting. Or, take the Book of Acts and divide it into 
several parts, say into four parts, and read it consecu- 
tively in four days. Or, having been told that the 
Old Testament books are rather dull, for some people 
think so, resolve to make up your own mind on the 
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subject. Read the books of the Kings, of the Chroni- 
cles, of Esther, of Job, of Malachi, and give them the 
same attention you give to geometry, to history, to 
physics, and you will not find them dull. 

Read the Bible for its stories. Never was there so 
amazing a collection of perfectly fascinating stories, 
told about heroes so valiant, about heroines so gentle 
and so brave. From the first to the last book, the 
Bible is a serial story, with a vital thread of connec- 
tion running through it, and binding it into one 
golden whole, while all along the current of the main 
story, other stories are thrown in, full of diverse 
charm and dramatic contrasts. The women of the 
Bible alone form a gallery of pictures, and their sto- 
ries are worth your thinking about. The women who 
were friends of our Lord, the women who were friends 
of Paul, or of John, form a captivating study by them- 
selves, It is interesting to discover that women did 
much work in the days of the early church. 

You may also read the Bible by topics. Take 
prayer, love, hope, faith, joy, rest, praise, any sub- 
ject you choose, and with your pad and pencil write 
as many reference verses as you can find on the 
theme. Mark your Bible or not, as you choose, but 
have a little note-book, and take notes when you read ; 
you will find them full of profit. 

The habit of committing a favorite chapter to the 
treasure house of memory is one to be commended. 
The PSalms are easily learned, and there are many of 
them one should know, as, for example, the first, the 


‘second, the eighth, the twenty-third, twenty-fourth, 


twenty-seventh, thirty-fourth, fortieth, forty-first, forty- 
second, forty-fifth, fiftieth, fifty-first, and so on. I 
have omitted some that I love. I have not gone 
through the Psalter, but you may. John Ruskin’s 
mother made him learn as a child the whole of the 
one hundred and nineteenth Psalm, and many chap- 
ters of Proverbs and Isaiah and Matthew and Acts 
and First Corinthians and Revelation. I cannot im- 
agine that a young girl is well educated, or prepared 
for life, who does not know, so truly that she can 
never forget, the Sermon on the Mount, the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth chapters 
of John, and the whole of the Epistle of James. I 
might add to this list the opening chapters of Revela- 
tion. 

What we Christians need more than aught else in 
this day of material progress and absorption in world- 
liness, is a vision of Christ. We receive this vision 
in the mirror of the Bible, not in the New Testament 
only, but in the Old. The entire Bible is full of Jesus 
Christ. We need a personal knowledge of him, an 
acquaintance with him. 

Girls sometimes suffer from doubt. They hear 
teachings they do not understand. They go away 
from home and meet lovable and attractive people 
who do not feel about Christ and his religion as they 
do. Presently they are all at sea. They find them- 
selves wondering whether Jesus is really the Son of 
God. They express themselves as somehow mixed 
up. The ground under their feet quakes. 

Oh, girls, go back to the Book! Read it, read it ! 
Study it! Pray for light! Any version will do. I 
prefer that of King James myself, but take some later 
revision if you would rather do so. If you have the 
Modern Reader's Bible in many little volumes, never 
go on the shortest journey without slipping one into 
your bag. Read the Bible, and pray, and your 
doubts will disappear like mist before the sun. Far 
too many girls spend time in talking about read- 
ing the Bible instead of really reading it. Join a 
prayer circle, or a group who are studying the Bible, 
or read it in solitude, but read it. Neglect any other 
literature if you must, but do not neglect God’s Word. 
When you read it, think of it as being written for you, 
just as much for you, as if in all the earth there were no 
one else, and God were speaking to your single heart. 

The Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller, who writes so well for 
the young, says, ‘‘ Our deepest longing and our most 
earnest prayer should be for greater fulness of spirit- 
ual life. We need it to measure up to our Master's 
ideal and purpose for us. We need more of the love 
of Christ that we may keep our hearts sweet and gra- 
cious amid all that makes it hard to be gracious, lov- 
ing, and kind." ‘ 

These are true words. I am convinced that those 
who have the deepest Christian experience, and the 
most real spiritual life and the largest power to help 
others, are these who most constantly and prayerfully 
read the Bible. ’ 

It is a lamp to the feet, a light to the path. It is 
full of sweet promises. It rests when we are tired, 
comforts when we are sad, and guides us when we 
know not how to go. Therefore, dear girls, read 
your Bible, and live by its rules. 

Guien Ripce, N. J. 
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LESSON 4. JULY 23. THE GRACIOUS INVITATION 


Isa. 55 : 1-13. 


(Read Isa. 54.) Memory verses: 6-8 


Golden Text: Seek ye the Lord while he may be found.—Isa. 55 ; 6* 








COMMON VERSION 


1 Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters, and he that hath no money ; come 
ye, buy, and eat ; yea, come, buy wine and 
milk without money and without price. 

2 Wherefore do ye spend money for that 
which is not bread? and your labour for that 
which satisfieth not? hearken diligently unto 
me, and eat ye that which is good, and let 
your soul delight itself in fatness. 

3 Incline your ear, and come unto me: 
hear, and your soul shall live; and I will 
make an everlasting covenant with you, even 
the sure mercies of David. ‘ 

4 Behold, I have given him /or a witness to 
the posphe, a leader and commander to the 

ople. 

5 Behold, thou shalt call a nation ¢hat thou 
knowest not, and nations ¢hat knew not thee 
shall run unto thee because of the LoRD thy 
God, and for the Holy One of Israel ; for he 
hath glorified thee. 

6 | Seek ye the LORD while he may be 
found, call ye upon him while he is near : 

7 Let the wicked forsake his way, and the 
unrighteous man his thoughts: and let him 
return unto the LORD, and he will have mercy 
upon him ; and to our God, for he will abund- 
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1 Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters, and he that hath no money ; come 
ye, buy, and eat; yea, come, buy wine and 
milk without money and without price. 2 
Wherefore do ye ' spend money for that which 
is not bread ? and your ? labor for that which 
satisfieth not? hearken diligently unto me, 
and eat ye that which is good, and let your 
soul delight itself in fatness. 3 Incline your 
ear, and come unto me ; hear, and your soul 
shall live: and I will make an everlasting 
covenant with you, even the sure mercies of 
David. 4 Behold, I have given him for a 
witness to the peoples, a *leader and com- 
mander to the peoples. 5 Behold, thou shalt 
call a nation that thou knowest not; and a 
nation that knew not thee shall run unto thee, 
because of Jehovah thy God, and for the Holy 
One of Israel ; for he hath glorified thee. 

6 Seek ye Jehovah while he may be found ; 
call ye upon him while he is near: 7 let the 
wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts; and let him return unto 
Jehovah, and he will have mercy upon him; 


COMMON VERSION 


8 | For my thoughts ave not your thoughts, 
neither ave your ways my ways, saith the 
LORD. 

9 For as the heavens are higher than the 
eazth, so are my ways higher than your ways, 
and my thoughts than your thoughts. 

10 For as the rain cometh down, and the 
snow from heaven, and returneth not thither, 
but watereth the earth, and maketh it bring 
forth and bud, that it may give seed to the 
sower, and bread to the eater : 

11 So shall my word be that goeth forth out 
of my mouth: it shall not return unto me void, 
but it shall accomplish that which I please, 
and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I 
sent it. 

12 For ye shall go out with joy, and be led 
forth with peace : the mountains and the hills 
shall break forth before you into singing, and 
all the trees of the field shall clap ¢heir hands. 

13 Instead of the thorn shall come up the 
fir tree, and instead of the brier shall come up 
the myrtle tree : and it shall be to the LORD 
for a name, for an everlasting sign ¢ha? shall 
not be cut off. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


don. 8 For my thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, 
saith Jehovah. 9 For as the heavens are 
higher than the earth, so are my ways higher 
than your ways, and my thoughts than your 
thoughts. 1o For as the rain cometh down 
and the snow from heaven, and returneth not 
thither, but watereth the earth, and maketh it 
bring forth and bud, and giveth seed to the 
sower and bread to the eater; 11 so shall my 
word be that goeth forth out of my mouth : it 
shall not return unto me void, but it shall ac- 
complish that which I please, and it shall 
prosper in the thing whereto I sent it. 12 For 
ye shall go out with joy, and be led forth with 
peace : the mountains and the hills shall break 
forth before you into singing ; and all the trees 
of the field shall clap their hands. 13 Instead 
of the thorn shall come up the fir-tree; and 
instead of the brier shall come up the myrtle- 
tree: and it shall be to Jehovah for a name, 
for an everlasting sign that shall not be cut off. 


* Gotpen Text (Am. Rev.).—Seek ye Jehovah while he may be found. 


1 Heb. weigh. 


2 Or, earnings * Or, prince 
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The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


S SALVATION ‘“‘free,” or not? If it is free, why 
should there be any difficulty in getting any one 
in the whole world to accept it? If it is not free, 

what purchase-money can we offer that is a fair re- 
turn for it ? 

To the first of these three questions, if 
them of your class, you are likely to get but one 
answer,—‘‘ yes.” Then follow with the second ques- 
tion. This should set your pupils to thinking. And 
if they decide, as a result, that salvation, after all, is 
not free, ask them the third question. 

But there is no purchase-money we can offer that 

is a fair return for salvation. The gift of the Son of 
God, the absolute forgiveness of all our sins, the 
offer of heaven instead of deserved punishment,— 
what have we in our lives with which to purchase 
those blessings? There is enough of a dilemma 
here, then, to interest any class: salvation is not so 
free and so easy to be had that every one in the 
world takes it at once; yet it would be hopeless” for 
any one who ever lived to attempt to pay for his 
salvation. What is the solution, and where can we 
find it? 
. We found it all through the ope of John, as we 
Studied that during the first half of this year, and 
now we find it in an Old Testament book written 
perhaps seven hundred years before John or Jesus 
Christ lived on the earth. The first half of the 55th 
chapter of Isaiah tells how free aud abounding are 
the blessings of salvation ; the second half of the 
chapter tells of the conditions that determine whether 
we shall receive this free gift, and still further reveals 
its infinite blessings. 

So salvation is free, and it is not free; it cannot be 
deserved, and it must be won. This is only another 
of the many paradoxes in which the Bible and spir- 
itual truth abound. A study of the lesson will help 
to make it clear. 

There is a paradox, or seeming contradiction, in 
the first two verses. You who are without money 
are invited to come and receive a blessing without 
money and without price. Why, therefore, do you 
who are without money spend your money uselessly ? 
How can those who have no money spend money ? 
Dr. McLaren, in his fourth paragraph, comments on 
this. Get your class to explain the paradox. 

The chapter is a foreshadowing, an inspired revela- 
tion, of the unpurchasable blessing that was offered 
to the world through David's nation, Israel. In Old 
Testament times Israel stood for Jehovah before the 
world. In New Testament times Israel brought the 
Messiah into the world. In both periods it was the 
same loving Father directing all, and Father and 
Son were and are one. 

The familiar cry of the Eastern water carrier pro- 
claims the blessing, and thé water of life is offered 
here, as it was by Jesus at Jacob’s Well and in the 
temple, and as it is in the New Jerusalem described 
in Revelation. How familiar and welcome was the 
cry of the water carrier is explained by Mr. Chamber- 
lain in ‘‘ The Setting of the Picture,” Mrs. Howie's 
second paragraph, and Dr. Dunning’s second para- 
graph. What a lack of water means in the East is 
vividly illustrated in Mrs. Howie's first paragraph. 


ou ask 


and to our God, for he will abundantly par- 
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One will sometimes even hear, on the streets of an 
Eastern city, an offer of provision ‘‘ without money” 
and ‘without price.” ow this happens is ex- 
plained in Mrs. Howie's third paragraph. 

It was while the Jews were captive in Babylon, 
callous and indifferent, their own land forfeited by 
their sin (Dunning, first paragraph), that this unde- 
served, gracious offer and appeal was made to them. 
Although they had lost everything, they might yet 
regain everything. Is not that the condition and the 
offer still? We have forfeited everything through 
our own sin. Yet we are offered everything that 
God’s love can devise for us. And we need not, for 
we cannot, pay for his promised blessings.. The two 
facts are true of us ail, as Dr. McLaren's second par- 
agraph shows,—thirst, and no money. 

But we are in the midst of life; if we will meet its 
conditions, we need not die of thirst, as that ship- 
load of whom Dr. Banks’ first paragraph tells came 
so near doing. And what are the conditions? Get 
your pupils to find them from the Bible itself; there 
are at least four mentioned in the 6th and 7th verses 
of the chapter. You will find helpful comments on 
these conditions in Dr. McLaren's eighth paragraph, 
Dr. Goss’ second paragraph, Dr. Dunning’s third 
peragraph, and Professor Sanders’ fifth paragraph. 

hile we know that the offer of life is ‘* without 

rice,” so far as any price we could offer, yet we 
now too that the Price was paid nineteen centuries 
ago. What was it? (Acts 20: 28; 1 Peter 1 : 18, 19.) 

‘*While he may be found”; ‘‘ while he is near.” 
When may God not be found ? When is he not near ? 
Show your class that this does not mean that God 
ever refuses one who seeks him, or ever withdraws 
from one of his children; but that persistent, deliber- 
ate sin will result in taking us so far away from God 
that finally we shall have fost the power to seek him 
or the desire to have him near us. To de away from 
God is to go away from him (Goss, 4). And God 
forces himself on no one. 

We cannot grasp what God's pardon and blessings 
really mean in their fulness, for ‘‘as the heavens 
are higher than the earth, so are my ways higher 
than your ways.” Professor Beecher throws a flood of 
light on those verses (8-11) when he says “‘ no rain- 
drop or snowflake ever proves a failure.” Con- 
trast that with our feeble attempts and constant 
failures! Yet it is to a share in that perfect accom- 
plishment of every right purpose—and only right 
purpose—that you and I are invited in the cry ‘* Ho, 
every one that thirsteth.” 


Light-Gléams from the Lesson Writers 
(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue.) 


What it is to ** buy,’’ ‘* come,”’ *‘ eat,’’ and ‘*hearken ”’ 
(McLaren, 3). 

The twofold fulfilment of David’s covenant (McLaren, 6). 

Missing the blessings that surround us (Banks, 2). 

How a bachelor found his happiness (Banks, 3). 

God’s ways and men’s ways contrasted (Dunning, 3, 2). 

The Gospel in the Old Testament (Sanders, 1). 

What do you think of the suggested contrast of this chap- 
ter with Joel and Haggai (Sanders, 2) ? 

Interesting questions on the covenant of David (San- 
ders, questions 5 and 6 under 3). 

There is a guarantee of dividend to-those who make this 
investment (verse 11). 
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Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson 





Read the account of Manasseh’s life as given in 
2 Chronicles 33 : 1-20 and 2 Kings 21 : 1-18. 

In what ways was Manasseh punished for his 
wickedness ? 

Does punishment always follow sin ? 

Did Manasseh ask God's forgiveness because he 
was in affliction or because he sincerely regretted 
his sin? Give your reasons for your answer. 

How far could Manasseh’s repentance atone for 
the wrong he had done his people ? 

What does Manasseh’s sin and repentance teach 
us about God's hiperec e F to forgive 

What was the proof of Manasseh’s repentance ? 

Show some of the results of obedience and dis- 
obedience in our daily lives. 
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There.is no exchange between mercy and money. 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate This Lesson 


IKE the last lesson, this is one of a series of brief 
poems that are here combined into a longer 
poem. The fact that it is in the book of Isaiah 

is a reason of some weight for thinking that Isaiah 
the son of Amoz wrote it, in his old age, in the later 
years of Hezekiah. Many scholars now deny this, 
and assign the poem to a much later date, but there 
are really no means for fixing this alleged later date. 
It would be foolish to allow questions of date or 
authorship to distract our attention from the m 
itself. Itis so universal in its character that it be- 
longs to one time and situation as much as to an- 
other. We may apply it directly toourselves, as if it 
had been first uttered last week, uttered tous. It 
should be noted that the preceding chapter urges Zion 
to enlarge her tents, in order to accommodate her in- 
creased population, as her seed possesses the nations 
(especially verses 1-3) ; and the following chapter 
enlarges upon the rights of persons of foreign blood 
who join themselves to Jehovah (verses 1-8). 

Time.—The lesson written either a little later than 
B.C. 700, or at some later date. Addressed to all per- 
sons,of all times. 

Place.—The earth, with especial reference, origi- 
nally, to Palestine and other countries where the Jews 
then were. 

Persons.—All thirsty and toiling human beings. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verses 1-3.—The invitation : to whom, under what 
similitudes, by whom, to what.—Zvery one: As uni- 
versal as ‘‘all ye that labor,” or ‘‘ whosoever,” in 
the New Testament.—Satisfieth not: Never gives 
one a comfortable sense of having enough.—Hearken 

. unto me; Unto Jehovah, the great Inviter.— 
Everlasting covenant... sure mercies of David: 








This is the offered blessing to which Jehovah invites 
all persons—participation in the eternal covenant 
which he has made with Abraham and Israel and 
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David, a share in the assured lovingkindtesses 
which he bestows on David and his line. In this 
instance the American Revisers seem to have over- 
looked the matter of substituting ‘‘ lovingkind- 
nesses” for ‘‘ mercies.,"’ 

Verses 4-5.—A reason for the invitation, and for 
their accepting it.—/ have made him: That is, 
David, and by implication the line of David, which, 
according to the promise, was to be eternal (2 Sam. 
7: 12-16; Psa. 89 : 26-37).—A witness to the peoples: 
Not *‘ people,’’ as in the King James Version. The 
promises to David concern the many nations of the 
earth, and are here cited as justifying the invitation 
that has just been given.—7hou shalt call; Logic- 
ally, the subject is still David. Probably the writer 
had Israel in mind, as, in matters concerning the an- 
cient promise, he identified Israel with David. It 
would be no perversion of the text to regard it as 
equivalent to the New Testament phrase, ‘‘ Let him 
that heareth say, Come.” This invitation to nations 
hitherto unrecognized is in amplification of the fact 
just stated, that the nations have a share in Jeho- 
vah’s lovingkindnesses for David.—A nation that 
have not known thee shall run unto thee: This 
translation pluralizes the verb, as in the Hebrew, in- 
dicating that it is the persons who constitute the 
nation that dothe running. The invitation will be 
eagerly accepted by multitudes who have hitherto 
ignored God's people. 

Verses 6-7.—The invitation is repeated in the form 
of an exhortation.—Forsake... return... pardon: 
To share in Jehovah’s lovingkindnesses toward 
David is first of all to repent of sin and accept pardon. 

Verses 8-11.—Another reason is now given why 
the invitation is made, and why it should be ac- 
cepted.— My thoughts are not your thoughts, etc. : 
The superiority of Jehovah's ways and plans is given 
as such a reason.—As the rain cometh down, ete. : 
The reason as just stated is amplified in this particu- 
larly fine detailed comparison. A man might man- 
age a watering-pot or a shadoof, but Jehovah 
manages the rain system of the earth ; so great is 
the difference between him and us.— Refurneth not 
... dut watereth: One might render, ‘‘ except as it 
hath watered.” Of course the prophet knew about 
evaporation.—So shal/ my word be: No raindrop or 
snowflake ever proves a tailure. Each does its work 
every time, even when the process is hidden so that 
we cannot observe it. So with every effort that God 
commissions any one to make in his name. So espe- 
cially with the word of blessing which he spake of 
old for his people and for mankind. ‘ 

Verses 12-13.—Yet other reasons : the joy that at- 
tends obedient acceptance, and the profit and beauty 
and dignity that follow. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
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The cry of need is counted as currency at heaven's 
gate. ; 
ial 
The Setting of the Picture 


By Frederic W. Chamberlain 


Water in the Orient 


HE cry of the water-carrier in the East to-day is 
singularly suggestive of ‘‘ The Gracious Invita- 
tion,” for he offers (in Arabic) ‘‘ The gift of God 

to the thirsty.” And for those who respond he stops 

in his march of the streets and pours from the goat- 

skin, slung over his shoulders and resting on his 

back, into a brass cup, a portion of the water from the 
articular well or spring which he recommends, and 
rom which he draws his supplies. 

Here it may be said that the Oriental is not de- 
ceived in the water he drinks. He knows the taste 
of the waters from the different springs, and often, 
even when thirsty, will pass by a water for which he 
does not care, in the expectation of soon reaching a 
supply of that to which he is used and of which he is 
fond. So when David longed for a drink from the 
well of Bethlehem (2 Sam. 23 : 15) it was not only the 
association, but the taste of that particular water 
which he craved. 

The Oriental, partly because of the climate of the 
East, experiences the need of water more than the 
Westerner dees, and usesit much more freely. It is 
customary to have a jar of it by the bedside, and 
Saul would have missed his cruse (1 Sam. 26: 12) as 
quickly as his spear. 

The water-skins illustrated in the Lesson Picture 
form the basis of Hebron’s most important industry. 
The goat hides are brought in from all parts of the 
country. After passing through various tanning 
processes they are fightly stuffed, thoroughly greased, 
and exposed to the sun for several — Ox hides 
are tanned for water-carriers, but seldom used, ex- 
cept for long or desert journeys. In addition to the 
itinerant water dealers there are water shops, where 
water from many sources is kept, and where one may 
suit his fancy as is common in more ordinary mer- 
chandising. 

The public fountains are the centers of the social 
life of a village, and while maidens with water-pots 


_and have no rational answer to the question. 
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on their heads come to refill them they discuss the 
news of the-day. If a stranger is passing by, no one 
will refuse to give him a drink of water. 

There is a great difference in that heated latitude, 
between merely ‘a drink of water” and a “cup of 
cold water” (Matt. 10: 42), for while the first may be 
a simple matter, the second oftentimes means a 
special journey to the well to draw fresh water, or the 
cooling of water by evaporation in porous jars. 

A study in the use and effects of different waters 
by nations and peoples would be interesting, special 
note being taken of the stimulating and medicinal 
properties of certain kinds; but they all fade into in- 
significance when we consider the ‘living water” 
of which Jesus told the woman of Samaria as they 
talked by Jacob's well at Sychar, and which he 
graciously offers to all. 

PHILADELPHIA, 


Many a Christian ts thin from indigestible se- 
curities. 
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4: O, EVERY One THat THIRSTETH, COME YE TO 
THE WatTers.”—I have just attended to a 
beggar from Khabab (the Hauran) who but 

a few years ago was a respectable farmer, but scarcity 

of rain in 1903 and consequent thirst killed first his 

crops and then must of his cattle. The animals 
that survived went to pay creditors and tax-col- 


‘te? 


The Feast and 
By Alexander 


HIS urgent, loving invitation is spoken by God 
to Israel. In the preceding chapters the feast 
has, as it were, been prepared, and now the 

call sounds out: ‘‘ Come, for all things are ready.” 
But both feast and summons are meant for us all. 
This chapter falls into two parts, both having sub- 
stantially the same meaning, but with beautiful 
variation of details, and when taken together won- 
derfully bringing out not only the patient wooing of 
God's love, but also the rich variety of the blessings 
he waits to give, and the full declaration of the 
conditions, on our part, of receiving them. 

The first part (vs. 1-5) begins with a ringing call to 
‘‘every one that thirsteth” and has ‘‘no money.” 
These two conditions meet in the same rson, 
Both are the sad experience of every man. ho is 
there that has not clamorous desires, unsatisfied 
longings for unattained good, a parched tongue and 
cracking lips? And who is there who has not found 
that he can do or give nothing that will buy the 
blessings for which his inmost self craves with an 
eagerness that sometimes becomes almost physical 
pain? If we will honestly look at ourselves, we shall 
each find that these two things are true of us. How 
sad and strange it is that, things being so with us, 
we let this invitation pass our unhearing ears, like 
wind whistling through an archway! The invitation 
is a paradox, for it calls on the moneyless pauper to 
‘‘buy,” and that ‘‘without money and without 
price.”’ 

The conditions of receiving the gift are come, buy, 
eat, to which is added (v. 2) ‘‘hearken unto me.” 
We ‘‘come ” when by faith we draw near to Cirist 
and his salvation. e ‘‘ buy” when, knowing that 
we have nothing and are nothing, we take, without 
trying torender anything for it, or to have any share 
in the merit of our salvation, but as the gift of free 

race, the water that Jesus givesus. We ‘‘eat’’ when 
c faith we appropriate as our very own ‘‘ the bread of 
God that came down from heaven.” We * hearken” 
when by faith we open ears and hearts to receive *‘ the 
engrafted word, which is able tosave” the soul. The 
one meaning of these various figures is clearly ex- 
pressed in Christ’s words: ‘‘ He that cometh to me 
shall not hunger, and he that believeth on me shall 
never thirst.” The same variety of expression is used 
in describing the blessings given to faith. Water, 
milk and wine—the three liquids commonly drunk, 
the first refreshing and slaking thirst, the second 
nourishing and building up, the third exhilarating 
and stimulating. God's gifts to faith are multiform. 
They meet all needs, satisfy all thirsts, are to each 
man that which he most requires or desires. 

Yet another paradox is here. The men without 
money that can buy the water of life have money— 
of a sort, and it can secure for them bread—of a 
sort. The ‘‘money” is most real, the bread it buys 
is illusory. It can be eaten, but it cannot satisfy. 
And yet we keep on giving effort and labor ‘a 
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lectors, and this man is now adrift, as well as many 
others of his class. 

In his ‘‘ Studies in Oriental Social Life,”” Dr. Trum- 
bull says: ‘‘ Water-carriers, with their huge goat- 
skin bottles and their tinkling brass cups, proffered 
the ‘ gift of God’ to the thirsty.” But, alas! those 
water-carriers proffer the gift of God only in exchange 
for a giftfrom man. Theycan give nothing without 
pay. Eveninthe Hauran district, away from com- 
mercial civilization, the great shaykhs control the 
perennial springs, and for the privilege of a day’s 
flow they charge a village quite a sum of money. 
Even in China a traveler may water his animal from 
a trough beside the road, but not without the gift 
of a ‘‘cash” to the well-keeper. I have seen, how- 
ever (perhaps some readers of these lines have also), 
in Syria, huts constructed of rough stones or branches 
of trees by the wayside, containing earthenware jars 
of water and dishes beside them for passers-by to 
drink from without money and without price. 

‘* AND HE THAT HATH NO Money; CoE YE, Buy, AND 
Eat.”—At times in a large city a vender of bread 
may be heard at a certain corner calling people to 
come and buy without /‘hamen (price), without mes- 
sdrie (money), and, sure enough, r people, or 
those pretending to be poor, buy Conall withent money 
and without price ; but this only means, as every- 
body knows, that the price is either paid already, or 
is surely to be paid by some benevolent person who 
had instructed the bread vender to sell for nothing. 
In like manner, the jars of water mentioned above 
did not fill themselves. They are the works of pious 
people who, either in fulfilment of a vow or to accu- 
mulate merit, provide those boons for every one. 

Free salvation is free to us, nevertheless it is paid 
for (Acts 20: 28; 1 Pet. 1 : 18, 19). 


Suwerr, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA. 
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the Invitation 
McLaren, D.D. 


do you spend money for that which is not bread ?” 
What fools we are! We buy. disappointment and 
aching emptiness dear; we will not take the full 
satisfaction that is given away and can. be had for 
the asking. 

The merciful summons is repeated, with a varia- 
tion of key in verses 3-5. The metaphor of thirst 
and its slaking drops, and the condition of blessed- 
ness is more plainly declared as ‘‘ coming” and ‘‘lis- 
tening to.” The blessed consequences of faith are 
also more plainly put as being life—true, spiritual 
life, and the establishment of an ‘‘ everlasting cove- 
nant between God and the believing soul.” Faith 
receives not merely new supplies but new life, and 
in that unchanging bond of union with God it finds 
all that it needs or can wish. 

But that covenant is further defined as being ‘‘ the 
sure mercies of David.” The historical David, in 
his swan song, had praised God for having made 
with him ‘‘an everlasting covenant, ordered in all 
things and sure,” and the prophet here declares that 
the obedient Israel inherits that covenant. No doubt 
we are to see here directly the assurance that the 
rage of perpetuity to the Davidic monarchy is to 

fulfilled after the captivity, and to David's de- 
scendant, the Messiah, in whose royalty Israel is to 
have part. But the promise has a wider scope, and 
points to the subjects of the Messiah, that is to say, 
all true Christians as so united to him that the ever- 
lasting covenant is made with them and they possess 
all the ‘‘sure mercies” promised of old that cheered 
the dying king as they shone afar off on his closing 
eyes. 

The great truth of the identification of the believer 
with Jesus in indwelling life, and therefore in charac- 
ter and destiny, is set forth in Old Testament garb in 
the two parallel promises in verses 4and 5. He is 
to be a witness, a leader and commander to the 
peoples. His world-wide significance and authority 
are promised there. And corresponding to it is the 
attractiveness of his Israel which draws men to 
itself because God is manifestly shining in its midst. 
A church or a single soul, which lives because it has 
come and hearkened to God's call, is *‘ light in the 
Lord,” and shines out in the dark world as a sun, so 
that men come to ‘‘ the brightness of its rising.” A 
character glorified by the indwelling God draws 
longing eyes, and is the most powerful agent for 
preaching Christ and his salvation. 

The pleading divine love renews its summons in 
verses 6-13 with a beautiful variation both as to the 
blessings it offers and the conditions it requires. 
The latter come first. For the significant words of 
the preceding section—come, buy, eat, hearken, we 
now have seek, call, forsake, return. The life of 
fait includes earnest pressing into fellowship 
with God and continual endeavor to find him more 
blessedly and know him more fully. The believing 
soul not only listens to God but ‘‘calls” in the sure 
confidence that he listens to it. Faith is imperfect 
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unless it is associated with repentance and turning 
from evil ways, but the change must be not only 
in outward conduct, but in heart. ‘* Thoughts” as 
well as ‘‘ ways" are to be forsaken, and thoughts 
and ways are to be decisively turned round, from 
black past and a sinful world, and to God. What is 
all this but the pealing call of the Gospel—‘‘ repent- 
ance towards doa and faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” ~ 

The great reason both for our turning away from 
our own ways and thoughts, and for the certainty 
that God will ‘‘abundantly pardon,” follows in 
verses 8, 9. The unlikeness of our thoughts and 
ways to God’s is the reason for our penitent bring- 
ing them into conformity. The elevation of God's 
ways and thoughts above ours is the ground of the 
assurance that he will pardon and bless. In verse 8 
there is a very profound meaning in the slight varia- 
tion in order in its twoclauses. It is because men do 
not receive God’s ‘‘ thoughts” and make them theirs 
that the dissonance in action ensues, 

There are many  agpaming of the truth that 
God's ways and thoughts are far above, out of man’s 
sight; but the special application, which here is 
relovant to the loving summons to us all, is to that 
summons itself and the certainty of its promises. 
The dissonance of ways and thoughts might have 
been expected to bring down from the heavens flash- 
ing lightning, nee miracle of a love lofty 
and forgiving beyond all human thought—there 
streams down only the beneficent rain, the quickener 
into life of barren ground, the productive cause of 
bread to the eater. Such recompense for such sin is 
not like men’s way of requital; that is the very 
reason why we may expect it from God. And his 
‘‘word,” which is the fullest expression of his 
‘thoughts ” and the interpretation of his ‘‘ ways” is 
certain to be fulfilled. Like the rain, it becomes an 
all-quickening power, and verdure and fertility 
spring up wherever it falls. So we may hold all its 
promises to be as good as done. 

The blessings promised are, in verses 12, 13, cast 
in the mold of the return from captivity. There is 
to be no hurry, terror or warfare, but joy is to be the 
companion of the march and peace is to lead the 
way. All nature will sympathize in the glad) tri- 
umph, the very hills breaking into song, and the 
trees waving acclamation with their leafy branches. 
The deliverance of his ple who have obeyed the 
summons and are set free by his power will be a 
trophy for God, by which his name will be made 
more glorious for evermore. The garb of the prom- 
ise is intensely national, but the spirit is entirely 
universal, and is but the Old Testament form of the 
great New Testament salvation, wherein is made 
known to a world and to principalities and powers in 
heavenly places, more of the heart of than all 
the glories of the visible universe have ever dis- 
closed. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Money-making easily becomes manhood-marring. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Dying of Thirst in the Midst of the River 
O, EVERY one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters (v. 1) There is a story of a ship 
called the Central America. When the drink- 
ing-water had failed, and the crew were in great 
need, they ran up a flag of distress. The flag was 
answered from another ship. ‘* What is the mat- 


ter?” came through the speaking-tube. ‘‘ Water! 
Water! We are dying for want of water!” And 
the answer came back, ‘‘Dip it up then! You are 


in the mouth of the Amazon.” The mighty Amazon 
was pouring a flood of fresh water far out to sea. 
They dipped it up. There was no need to ask fur- 
ther for drinking water. 


The Folly and Waste of Sin 

Wherefore do ye spend money for that which is 
not bread? and your labor for that which satis~ 
hieth not (v. 2). he Rev. F. B. Meyer relates this 
incident: ‘‘In Ireland a friend of mine once went to 
call on what we call a decayed Irish nobleman; that 
is, he had seen better days. He had a title, and was 
nominally the owner of a large tract of country. 
My friend passed in the gateway, and proceeded up 
to the old ancestral house; but on reaching it he 
found there was only a housekeeper there. It wasa 
lovely place, but she said that her master, the noble- 
man, might be found at the gate-lodge which he had 
passed. My friend found that he was stricken with 
a strange disease, which led him to think that he 
had no money at all, and in order to economize he 
deserted his magnificent home, which he could well 
keep up, and lived in a servant's lodge. 


Fat Souls 


Hearken diligently unto me, and eat ye that 
which is good, and let your soul delight itself in 
Jatness (v. 2) A minister relates that he found 
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himself one day in a bachelor’s house. Bachelors 
are often taciturn, he had found, and wrapped up in 
themselves; but this one lived in a beautiful house, 
and was one of the brightest men he had ever met. 
When supper was finished the preacher said: ‘‘ Yeu 
seem very nas ll ‘*Yes,” he replied, ‘‘I’ll tell 
you my story. ears ago I was making money, 
and chose this solitary life so as to be free from the 
care and anxiety of wife and children. But though 
I had all that the world could give, I was not happy. 
Then my brother died. He had no genius for busi- 
ness, and was always poor. He left a large family 
of children. I tried to provide for them, but finally 
had to import them all into this house. I thought 
the peace of my life had then gone out. For the 
first week it was agony to see those children run all 
over the house, But then they got hold of me, and 
i began to like them. I sent them to school, and 
have been both father and mother tothem. Two of 
them are now married. I don’t believe there is a 
happier man on God's earth than myself.” 


The Judge’s Repentance and Confession 

Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unright- 
cous man his thoughts; and let him return unto 
Jehovah, and he will have mercy upon him (vy. 7). 
A certain judge had the reputation of being a hypo- 
crite, and in a revival meeting in his church he was 
felt to be a stumbling block. His pastor went to 
him and said: ‘‘I have been hearing rumors on the 
street for a long time that your life is not clean, and 
I have come to say that if these rumors are untrue I 
desire to take some public stand with you to contra- 
dict them; but I have also come to say that if they 
are true, I will stand nearer to you than a brother, 
and help you to get free from the power of your 
besvtting sin.” ‘The old judge looked a moment at 
him, and then put his head on his arms on the desk, 
and sobbed out: ‘‘They are all true, and more.” 
In a moment they were on their knees in prayer, 
and it was but a moment before the old judge arose 
a delivered man, free from the power of- his sin. 
He went to the meeting and made this statement: 
‘* My friends, I have been known for years as one of 
the members of the church, and as an officer of the 
church, but for a long time my life has been robbed 
of its power, and my soul of its peace. I have lost 
my influence in my home, and I fear almost alto- 
gether in my city. But I have gotten right with my 
minister, and right with God, and I have come to 
ask your forgiveness.” The confession was made 
with sobs, and the immediate result was to turn 
half a hundred people to Christ. 

Nyack, N. Y. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


O, EVERY one that thirsteth (v. 1). All thirst ; 
but few know for what. he many mistake 
their need of peace, for pleasure; their need of 

love, for lust; their need of God, for gold. In every 
heart there is a passionate unrest and longing which, 
at bottom, is a craving for the author of its being. 
We are orphans weeping for our Father. Do not be 
deceived about men, about women, about little chil- 
dren. All except those who live for God are full of 
unsatisfied desire. We do not realize how dreadful 
this is, for itis a thirst of the invisible spirit. In famine 
and drought people are seen with hollow cheeks and 
eyes, and their agony is pitiful. But what if we 
could see the souls of men panting after a draught of 
living water to quench their flaming thirst for the as- 
surance that is , and that life will ultimately 
prove a blessing? The tragic aspect of this invisible 
quest is the attempt to satisfy thirst for truth and 
love with excitement and pleasure. They must be 
first disillusioned and shown that these things are to 
the heart what salt is to the tongue. This is the 
most difficult and the most divine of all the arts. 
Come ye, buy and eat... without money and 
without price (v. 1). Not without any price, but 
without a money price. You get your original gift of 
being without cost, but what you get afterward you 
ay for—in effort or in renunciation. You cannot 
uy salvation ; but you must pay for it, although you 
cannot pay for it before you receive it, but afterward. 
The price is self-immolation. You must give up your- 
self for God. The gift of love is free, but not its en- 
joyment. 
** Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
Tis only God may be had for the asking ; 
No price is set on the lapish summer ; 
June may be had by the poorest comer.’’ 


No price but the effort to receive and enjoy. And 
yet, to the sad and sorrowing, ‘that effort is often 
agony. It has, a thousand times, cost us heroic 
struggles to ony June days and the love of God. 
The water of life is free ; the effort to appropriate it 


dear. The Saviour of the world offers himseif to you 
without price as a Redeemer ; but it will cost you 
your love of luxury and idleness, your time, your 
strength, your very life, to make him the Lord of 
your conscience and your heart. 
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Seek ye Jehovah while he may be found ; call ye 
upon him while he is near (v. 6). God is always 
near, ever ready to be found, The obstacles are in 
ourselves, The sky and the hills are always waiting 
to be seen, but eyes lose their vision. The songs 
of birds and running brooks are always ready to be 
heard, but ears lose their sensitiveness to sound. 
The hand of a son is waiting to be grasped, but the 
palm of the dying mother cannot press it. God is 
always near, but we lose our power to embrace him. 
He is always eager to be found, but we lose our ca- 
pacity of discovery. The modern psychologists con- 
firm what the theologian has always declared. that 
adolescence is the period of visions, of idealism. 
After it has passed, something happens to the facul- 
ties of the soul, like that which happens to the organs 
and senses of the body in old age. Its spiritual 
powers decay or are benumbed. No matter how near 
God is, those pore of yours will some day be unable 
to find him, if you do not make haste to lead them to 
his discovery. Would it be any more dreadful to 
have God vanish from the universe than to have him 
- the same room with you and yet be unable to find 

im? 

Let him return unto Jehovah (vy. 7). Sin is error, 
wandering. Salvation isreturn toGod. To de away 
from God is to go away from God. We begin life 
folded in his embrace. ll little children are as much 
in his heart as seeds are in their flowers. The seed 
can never return to the flower, but the soul can re- 
turn to its God. The grain of corn carried across an 
ocean and dropped on an island of the sea must work 
out its destiny alone. A human spirit wanderin 
through the utmost bounds of the universe can fin 
its way back to the heart of its Creator. 

It shall not return unto me void (vy. 11). How 
many words that fall from human lips are void ! The 
emptiest thing in the world may be a word. Or it 
may be the fullest. How many words are full of 
hate and lustand pride! How many, thank God, full 
of love, forgiveness, power ! How many are lost, fall- 
ing upon stony ground, or borne away on idle winds ! 
But how many return after long wanderings either 
to curse or bless ! A word of slander may be carried 
across a continent and come back to kill. A word of 
love and wisdom may float around a world to lodge 
in the heart of a friend, an enemy, or a stranger, to 
give life and joy for evermore. 
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The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Gospel according to Isaiah 
1. Salvation for the Needy : 
Ho, every one that thirsteth, come (1). 
The poor and needy seek water (Isa. 41 : 17, 18). 
If any man thirst, . . . come unto me (John 7 : 37). 
Unto him that is athirst .. . fountain (Rev. a1 : 6). 
2. Salvation Free te All: 
He that hath no money ; come ye (1). 
Being justified freely through his grace (Rom. 3 : 24). 
Saved through faith . . . the gift of God (Eph. 2: 8), 
Take the water of life freely (Rev. 22 : 17). 
3- A Satisfying Salvation : 
Let your soul delight itself in fatness (2). 
Abundantly satisfied with the fatness (Psa. 36 : 8). 
Me, the fountain of living waters (Jer. 2 : 13). 
Eateth this bread shall live forever (John 6: 58). 
4- Salvation through the Son of David : 
The sure mercies of David... leader (3, 4). 
A shoot out of the stock of Jesse (Isa. 11 : 1-4). 
Born of the seed of David (Rom. 1 : 1-4). 
I am the... offspring of David (Rev. 22 : 16). 
5- Salvation for all Nations : 
Call a nation that thou knowest not (5). 
Lift up thine eyes round about (Isa. 60 : 4-11). 
Once. . . far off are made nigh ( Eph. 2 : 13). 
Neither Jew nor Greek . . . bond nor free (Gal. 3 : 28). 
6. The Terms of Salvation : 
(1.) SEEK THE LORD. 
Seek ye Jehovah while .. . found (6). 
ehovah is nigh unto all them that call (Psa. 145 : 18). 
ose that seek me diligently . . . find me (Prov. 8 : 17). 
Seek, and ye shall find (Matt. 7: 7, 8). 
(2.) TURN FROM SIN. 
Let the wicked forsake his way (7). 
Turn from their wicked ways . . . will heal (2 Chron. 7 : 14). 
Confesseth and forsaketh . . . find mercy (Prov. 28 : 13). 
Repent ye . . . kingdom of heaven is at hand ( Matt. 4 : 17). 
7- The Blessings of Salvation : 
(1.) FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
He will abundantly pardon (7-11). 
Jehovah . . . forgiving iniquity . .. and sin (Exod. 34 : 6, 7). 
A God. . . that pardoneth iniquity (Micah 7 : 18, 19). 
Our redemption . . . forgiveness of our trespasses (Eph. 1 : 7). 
(2.) GLADNESS. 
Ye shall go out with joy (12). 
My mouth shall praise . . . with joyful lips (Psa 63: 5). 
Happy is the man that findeth wisdom (Prov. 3 : 13-17). 
The kingdom of God is. . . joy (Rom. 14 : 17). 
(3.) PROSPERITY. 
Instead of the thorn... the fir-tree (13). 
The righteous shail flourish . . . palm-tree (Psa. 92 : 12). 
Trees of righteousness . . . planting of Jehovah (Isa. 61 : 3). 
Having nothing, and yet possessing all things (2 Cor. 6 : 10). 


t 
One of God's best gifts to the world is a good man. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


AVE on the board at the start the words Seek, 
Forsake, and Receive. Call for title and Golden 
Text. Who is it that is speaking in this lesson ? 

In whose name is the — ———! To what 
nation is he speaking? Do these words also apply 
to us in this school? Give me the first word on the 
board. Now proceed to ask for what kinds of things 
men are seeking. Draw out that some seek pleasure, 
some money, some knowledge, some health. Show 
that some things are more worthy of our search than 
others. For example, it is better tosearch for knowl- 
edge than for mere pleasure or money. Now call 





GOD’S OFFER 


SEEK 
FORSAKE SIN 
RECEIVE PARDON 


WITHOUT PRICE 


GOD 











again for the Golden Text. 
God, Put down that word. 

What is the second word onthe board? Forsake. 
Now call for what kinds of things men forsake. Some 
forsake home and friends for foreign lands in search 
of health or fortune. Alas! some forsake the good 
counsel of parents and go astray. What an evil 
thing to forsake honesty, sobriety, purity! What is 
it that God wants us to forsake? Sin. Put that 
word down. Yes, and that means not some sin, but 
all sin. 

Now ask, Are all men sinners against God? Draw 
out from some teachers how men are trying in hea- 
then lands to get pardon for their sins. What is 
God's way of giving pardon? It is without ge or 

ing 


Whom must we seek ? 


price. He gives it to us as a gift, if we are wil 
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to forsake sin. Put down now opposite the word 
‘* Receive ” the word Pardon, and underneath place 
the words Without Price. To complete the board, 
place the words God’s Offer to me. ; 
New York Ciry. 
~% 


The workers never come back empty who go out 
with the Word. 


‘xf 
Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs."’ 


“As pants the hart» for cooling Psalm 63: 1-11. 
streams."’ . ; 
“I heard the voice of Jesus say."’ gs edie ana 
“Jesus, thou joy of loving hearts." Psalm 36 : 1-12, 
*O, bread to pilgrims given, O (49: 1-10. 75: 1-6.) 
food that angels eat.’ Psalm rac : 1-16 
‘The Spirit in our hearts is whis- . ees: 
pering, ‘Sinner, come.’ ”’ (215: 1-12. 313 
“Joy to the world! the Lord is Psalm 42: 1-11. 
57: 1-9. 88: 1-9.) 
Psalm 27 : 7-14. 


(37: 5-8. 58: 1-3.) 


I-10.) 


come. 

“Hail to the brightness of Zion's 
e morning.”’ 

‘The Lord is rich and merciful."’ 


‘=< 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


Monday.—Isa. 55: 1-13. ... 
Tuesday.—Isa. 45: 18-25 ..... 
Wednesday.—Jer. 32 : 36-44.... 

Thursday.—Heb. 3:7-19 ...... 
Pes. 0a, © 3 SOOD. . a 0 8 8 e's 
Saturday.—Psa. 130 . 
Sunday.—Matthew 11 


. . « The gracious invitation 
Look, and saved 
An everlasting covenant 
can daies See 
. . Return and forsake 
oa we os Plenteous redemption 
25-390. .... . Christ's invitation 
b 


They who come witha full heart of penitence find 
a God witha full heart of pity. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Quarter’s Thought: “ The Lord is Thy Keeper.” 
** Seek ye the Lord.” 


Lesson Material: Isaiah’s Invitation to Come and 
Seek the Lord. 


Lesson Aim: Jesus Invited Children to Come and to 
Seek Him with the Whole Heart. Will You 
Come? 


INTRODUCTION. 


At Christmas time in many large cities the Salva- 
tion Army invites, to a good Christmas dinner with- 
out any pay. all poor people who wish tocome. Do 
you think that many come? Last year in St. Louis 
thousands asked for the tickets, and on Christmas 
Day they waited in long lines for their turn. As fast 
as possible, women, children, and families were 
seated at tables filled with good things. There were 
presents for the children, with an orange or bag of 
candy to take away. At other long tables single 
men and big boys stood, and ate all they wanted. 
When they passed out to make room for others, each 
received a card with a verse from God's Word, and 
an invitation to come back at any time to the meet- 
ings. Basketsof good things were also sent to many 
poor families who could not come. Many hearts were 
made happy that day. 

This summer many kind people are giving picnics 
and boat-rides, and even a two-weeks’ visit to the 
country, to many poor children who do not pay a 
cent, yet they enjoy the pleasant ride and the coun- 
try life and all the good things to eat and drink. It 
is only in Christian lands that people do such kind 
things for the r. They do it for Jesus’ sake. 
(Mention any offering your class may have made for 
such a purpose. ) 

Lesson. 

Long, long ago, in Palestine, Isaiah, a prophet of 
the Lord, went about giving a free invitation to every 
one who would listen. We find it in Isaiah's book. 
(Make it and write Isaiah’s Invitation.) He said: 
‘** Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters,” 
etc. (Read v. 1.) ‘‘Ho" means ‘Stop and listen.” 
It seems strange to us to invite people to get water, 
but in many parts of Bible lands water is very scarce. 
There is none in many homes except what the women 
and girls carry. in great jars from the wells or foun- 
tains. Sometimes men carry water in t-skins, 
and sell it from house to house, as our milkmen sell 
milk. (Show The Sunday School Times picture.) 


The Salvation Army invited hungry people. Isaiah 
invited thirsty people. It is even worse to be thirsty 
than to be hungry, but Isaiah had other good things 
for them, too. ount how many times he invited 
them to come. (Write Come, and read slowby.) 
‘* Every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters. 
Come ye, buy and eat;... yea, come... without 
money and without price”; (also v. 3), ‘‘ Come unto 
me.” When they came, Isaiah invited them to do 
something else (vs. 2, 3), ‘‘ Hearken diligently unto 
me.” ‘‘Incline [bend or turn] yourear.” ‘ Hear, 
and your soul shall live.” (Add Hear.) 

You see it wasn’t only for water that he invited 
them to come, but to hear what he had to tell them 
about God’s promises. God gave us bodies that 
need food and drink or they will die. Ged has 
made it a pleasure to eat and drink to keep the body 
alive. God has also given to each one a soul that 
lives in the body. It is the part that loves and thinks 
and knows. The soul needs to be fed, as well as 
the body, so Isaiah called the people that he might 
feed their souls on God's Word. e said: ‘‘ Hearken, 
and let your soul delight itself.... Hear, and your 
soul shall live.” (Write, ‘* Your Soul Shall Live.’’) 


When Jesus talked to the woman at the well, he 
first spoke about water for thirsty people, and then 
of the water of life for thirsty souls, as he taught: 
** Whosoever will, let him take the water of life 
freely,"—-without money or price. Another lesson 
told us how, on the last great day of the Feast of 
Tabernacles, Jesus stood and cried, ‘‘If any man 
thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” e was 
thinking of thirsty souls then. God's words always 
comfort thirsty souls, just as father’s or mother’s 
words often comfort your hearts. 

Isaiah told them some of God’s promises (vs. 3-5), 
and invited them to do something more: ‘‘ Seek ye 
the Lord while he may be found; call ye n him 
while he is near.” (Add Seek and Call.) e prom- 
ised that if the wicked would leave their evil ways 
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and thoughts to seek the Lord, that God would have 
mercy and pores or forgive. Then Isaiah tried to 
tell them what God’s thoughts and ways and prom- 
ises are like. (Read vs. 8-13.) God's thoughts are 
too great and wonderful for us tounderstand. Some- 
body has tried to describe them this way: 


‘* The mountains are God’s thoughts piled up. 
The oceans are God’s thoughts spread out. 
The flowers are God’s thoughts in bloom. 
The dewdrops are God’s thoughts in pearls.’’ 


Isaiah's invitation was given hundreds of years ago. 


‘** | stands for Isaiah, a prophet of old, 
Who often the coming of Jesus foretold.”’ 


When Jesus came, he gave the same invitation, 
and he invites us to-day. (Change Isaiah to Jesus, 
and emphasize our duty.) 

Close with familiar song, ‘‘Come to Jesus just 
now,” or, 

‘* Early let us seek thy favor, 
Early learn to do thy will,”’ 


or choose from ‘‘ Little Branches,” No. 2, either of 
these : 
** Songs of praise we bring 
To our Saviour, King, 
e Who has said, Let little chiidren come.”’ 
T, 
‘*T will early seek the Saviour, 
I will learn of him each day.”’ 
Peoria, Itt, 
b 4 


The bread of heaven its the richest nourishment 
Sor the heart of man. 


one 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


a to yourself and to your pupils the cap- 
tive Jews in Babylon, grown callous to their 
hardships and indifferent to their future, know- 
ing that they had lost their country and their freedom 
through their persistence in sinning against Jehovah. 
The prophet appeals to them with messages of com- 
fort and promise. Read as one book chapters 40 to 55 
of Isaiah. See how he assures them that though 
they are captive and helpless, Jehovah is almighty 
and will deliver them. They are still beloved of 
him, and therefore the way shall be prepared for 
them to go back to theirown land. Chapter s2::1-12 
describes the joyful return. Chapter 52°: 13 to 53; 
12, our lesson for last Sunday, tells of the sufferings 
and triumph of Jehovah's servant on their behalf. 
Chapter 54 sets forth the glorious kingdom they are 
to found in their own land. This lesson, chapter 55, 
extends Jehovah's invitation to all to accept his 
leadership and enjoy the blessings of that kingdom. 
Interpreted in its larger sense, it is his gracious call 
to every one to receive his gift of redemption through 
Christ Jesus, and to enter into the joys of his ever- 
lasting kingdom. Put it into language which ex- 
presses the invitation of our Lord and Saviour to 
your pupils, Describe to them these four things: 

The Invitation. [t is to the thirsty (v. 1). have 
often seen a man in eastern cities bearing a skin filled 
with water hung over his shoulder, cup in hand, walk- 
ing through the dusty streets crying, ‘‘Ho, every one 
that thirsteth.” The prophet caught up the phrase to 
press on men the invitation to come to God and satisfy 
their souls’ thirst. Christ repeated it to the woman at 
the well (John 4: 14), and to the po at the great 
feast (John 7 : 47-39). He offers the Spirit thus now. 
It is an invitation to the hungry (v. 2), to those who 
are vainly spending their money, time and strength 
for what does not satisfy them. Some seek to get 
the most out of life by making money, others by 
winning fame, by amusement, by travel, intellec- 
tual pleasures or simple idleness. Multitudes are 
as tired of all these things as was the preacher in 
Ecclesiastes 2: 18-23. Ask your pupils not to spend 
their lives in vain, for God offers an abundant satis- 
faction—an everlasting covenant, and those who 
enter into it shall realize all the promises which God 
‘made to David. How can we realize the invitation ? 
Christ answers in John 15: 7. 

The Conditions with which the Invitation is Ac- 
cepted. Make the invitation itself clear, and keep it 
before your pupils. It was at first the prophet’s call 
in the name of Jehovah to all the exiled Jews to 
enter into a new covenant with God and realize his 
promised mercies in building up their holy city and 
giving it greater prosperity (vs. 3-5). It is now the 
call of God to every one to come into fellowship with 
him. It says: *‘Come unto me,’ ‘ Hear,” ‘‘I will 
make an potter covenant with you.” Its condi- 
tions are simple and unvaryin 

(a.) The time when it can 
‘* while he is near”’ (v. 6). ; 

(6.) It must be earnestly sought. God seeks, but 
must be sought: he calls, but men must call on him. 
The condition is vividly stated in the parable in Luke - 
14 : 15-24. 

(c.) It cannot be accepted without forsaking every 


ie accepted is limited, 
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known sin. Every wicked way and every unright- 
eous thought must be abandoned by one who would 
enter into covenant with God (v. 7). : 

(d.) It must be accepted with full confidence in 
God. We cannot measure his forgiveness by our 
own feeling. When we have become wearied out 
with the injustice and perverseness of men, no 
promise of theirs could persuade us to trust them 
again. But God’s ways are as much higher than ours 
as the heavens are higher than the earth. He will 
keep his covenant (vs. 8-11), His forgiveness is 
complete. When our sincere prayer is Psalm 25 : 7, 
we can be sure that his answer is Psalm 103: 12. 

The Promise in Connection with the Invitation (vs. 
12, 13). The gifts of God to those who have entered 
into covenant with him and keep it are like the bless- 
ings of heaven which make the earth beautiful and 
fruitful. They are as dew and rain and sunshine to 
the character which seeks likeness to him. Who can 
be indifferent to the promises of God? The evidence 
of their fulfilment is plain to every one. We know 
that when men and women shall have grown into 
the character of God as Christ manifested him, they 
will so fill the earth with joy and peace that fields 
and hills shall break forth into singing (v. 12). The 
greatest thing any one can do for himself and for all 
whom he may influence is to accept at once and for- 
ever the gracious invitation of , spoken of old by 
his prophets as in this lesson, and in these days by 
his Bon and his Spirit and his Church (Rev. 22: 17). 
‘He that will, let him take the water of life freely.” 

Boston. 
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Half of our labor is the gathering of things we 
do not need. 
‘ot 


For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph. D. 


The Old Testament Gospel 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Isaiah §5 : 1-13). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

Fittingly has this chapter been termed the Gospel 
in the Old Testament. Its invitation is so general 
and hearty, its emphasis so truly spiritual, its figura- 
tive expressions are so clearly intended to convey 
religious rather than material promises, its spirit is 
so reverent and tender, that it accords with the evan- 
gelical temper of the words of Jesus. 

Nevertheless the people of the age were not ready 
for the broader and fuller message of Jesus. Even 
this one, couched in appropriate forms, fell upon 
unheeding ears. Many souls were still bitter, and 
longed for the annihilation of those outside of Israel. 

oel’s ideal of a perfect Jerusalem (Joel 3: 17), or 

aggai’s conception of the method by which the way 
was to be opened for Israel’s work (Haggai 2: 22) 
met their hopes well. Such facts explain the_prac- 
tical ignoring, at least the narrow interpretatfon, of 
the broader mission of Israel by her leaders in the 
time of Jesus. He recalled to his followers the true 
thinking of the real leaders of Israel. 

This passage does not lack companions, but none 
express the fecdees and simplicity of the offer of 
salvation quite so well. It is spoken to a people 
under restraint (v. 12) as captives, but fares to all 
who care to enter into relations with a 

It offers a new and permanent covenant to be 
formed with every one who becomes truly obedient. 
It is a covenant which will realize the promises given 
to David—a promise therefore of dominion, su- 
premacy, and permanent blessedness. Israel should 
indeed have its fill of glory. It should be a leader 
of peoples, but only on stern conditions. 

Jehovah was inviting all to share freely in the 
gracious benefits of his covenant, but only those 
would receive them who put aside all unrighteous- 
ness, who abandoned human ambitions, who pat- 
terned after God himself. For their sakes he would 
gladly forget their former unfaithfulness and absorp- 
tion in selfish ambitions and failure to credit his 
power, and make their pathway in their future home- 
ward journey both fragrant and beautiful. It would 
be a return not merely to a home but to their noblest 

ssibilities, to righteousness, duty, and devotion. 

hus would a glorify his own name, for all 
peoples would recognize and acknowledge his good- 
ness and love. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


A leafiet containing the names of reference works bearing on the 

lessons from Isaiah to Malachi will be mailed by The Sunday School 
Times Co., upon request, for a two-cent stamp. 
_ All commentaries upon Isaiah are worth consult- 
ing. George Adam Smith, in the Expositor’s Bible, 
and Skinner, in the Cambridge Bible, are very satis- 
factory. Smith's article in the Dictionary of the 
Bible discusses clearly the place of the passage in 
the history of religious thought. 


III. Questions ror Stupy anv Discussion. 


[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class. ]} 


1. What Money Cannot Buy. (1.) Have we 
reason to suppose that the Israelites in Babylonia 
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prospered greatly in a material way? (2.) What did 
these exiles long for which money could not buy ? 

2. The Freedom of Satisfaction. (3.) What were 
the terms on which every one could receive good 
things? (4.) What was meant by wine and milk and 
fatness ? 

3. The Sure Mercies of David. (5.) Was the cov- 
enant of David one which merely granted permanent 
dominion, or did it imply grave corresponding respon- 
sibilities? (6.) Can any covenaat continue unless 
each party is actually faithful to it? 

4. The Ways of Jehovah. (7.) Wherein are they 
higher than those of men? (8.) What do verses 10 
and 11 declare regarding the promise of God ? 

5. The Glad Return. (9.) What was going home 
really to mean for Israel? (10.) How was this prom- 
ise fulfilled to the great majority of the faithful 
sons of Israel ? 


IV. Leapinc THouGur. 
|For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

What a pertinence this message has for the busy, 
anxious, toiling people of het : ! Should we not all 
ask ourselves what is our real objective? Are we at- 
taining it, or are we sacrificing the best things for 
the sake of attaining those of little value ? 

YaLe UNIVERSITY. 


% 
Most people mistake their burdens for bread. 


7 
International Doings at Toronto 


(Continued from page 373) 


study, and issues a diploma to those who conform to 
the standard. * 

Forty-three state and provincial Sunday-school asso- 
ciations are now maintaining approved teacher-train- 
ing departments. The International Elementary Di- 
ploma has been adopted by forty-one of the states, 
territories, and provinces. In the past year 876 of 
these diplomas have been issued, by twenty-three 
associations, 

A standard for an Advanced Teacher-Training 
Course of study has also been established!, and an 
Advanced Diploma has been prepared. 

Mr. Pearce noted a demand for the introduction of 
teacher-training work into the colleges and theological 
seminaries. During the triennium 2,431 classes have 
enrolled a membership of 32,377, and with individual 
students the number is swelled to 34,211. Thirty 
associations report 4,157 full course graduates. 

The Primary and Junior Secretary 

The aggressive, progressive section of the work, the 
Primary and Junior Departments, were reported for 
by their International Secretary, Mrs. J. Woodbridge 
Barnes. All the state organizations but one—the 
newest—are in line for definite primary work, by hav- 
ing some one in responsible charge. That Mrs. 
Barnés keeps personally in close touch with her field 
is indicated by the fact that she has traveled over 
55,000 miles since 1902, not including the journey to 
Jerusalem. Her correspondence is abundant; she 
has received over 30,000 letters in the triennium, and 
has mailed some 26,000. Of printed leaflets of help 
and suggestion she has distributed over 300,000, and 
of report blanks, 334,230. Of the Primary Unions 
that have reported, thirty per cent use the Beginners’ 
Course of Lessons weekly, and fifty per cent use it by 
having several lessons taught at once. The use of 
supplemental lessons for the primary and junior 
pupils is apparently creating a desire for similar work 
in the grades above. The work in summer schools of 
methods has been increased in efficiency by creating 
a definite standard of excellence to which twenty-#ix 
summer schools have held, reaching 6,931 teachers, 
in nine states and provinces. 


Mexico’s Needs and Hopes 

‘«Our Neighbor, Mexico,'’ was the theme of Mrs, 
Bryner’s message. Thirty years ago there was not a 
Sunday-school in all that sister republic. To-day 
there are about four hundred. Two years ago there 
was begun a systematic effort by the International 
Sunday-school organization to assist Mexico in her 
struggle for improved Sunday-school life. In July, 
1903, Mrs. Bryner, after traveling five days and nights, 
reached Mexico City, and there, in a great temple which 
was the former property of the Catholics, a conven- 
tion of Mexico’s Sunday-school and Young People’s 
Societies’ workers was held. An audience of over 
a thousand, from twenty-three of the twenty-seven 
states, assembled. New Sunday-school methods were 
explained by Mrs. Bryner, and were gladly received. 





1 For further information, address W. C. Pearce, 132 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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In 1904 a tour of eighteen cities by Mrs. Bryner 
brought a blessing still more directly to individual 
schools. District Sunday-school conventions have 
been held throughout the republic as one result of 
the Mexico convention. Sunday-school literature in 
Spanish is greatly needed. A training class of ten 
young teachers was organized, but there were no nor- 
mal outlines in Spanish that they could use. A 
bright primary teacher planned promotion exercises 
for Children’s Day, but no certificates, except ‘‘ hand- 
made,’’ could be provided. Through the Interna- 
tional Convention, eight leaflets of suggestion as to 
method are now in course of preparation for Mexico. 
An educated Mexican Sunday-school field worker is 
sorely needed for that land. How the convention 
answered Mexico's appeal was told in the -section 
of this report that described the money-raising. 


Colored Work in the South 


The colored race had large place in the convention 
and in its plans for future work, Dr. James E. 
Shepard, at present the only colored International 
field worker, presented his report of work done for 
his race since 1902. He pictured the discouraging 
outlook for the negro immediately after his emanci- 
pation ; and referred to the enervating tendencies, 
inherited and otherwise, against which the race has 
to’ battle. He spoke encouragingly of progress made 
in the South during recent years: described the 


“negro’s susceptibility to religious conviction, and 


made a strong plea for home missionary work in the 
Southland. Before the convention closed it had pro- 
vided not only for continuing Dr, Shepard and filling 
the vacancy caused by the death of his co-worker, 
the Rev. G. G. Marcus, but for adding one other or 
possibly two others as well, making a total colored 
field force of three or four men, 


The Growth of the Home Department 

One of the newest in the Sunday-school family, 
the Home Department, was fully reported by the 
chairman of the International Home Department 
Committee, Dr. W. A, Duncan, later reappointed to 
this position and made an honorary member of the 
International Executive Committee for life. He well 
described the Home Department as an attempt to 
revive the apostolic practise of going to the people, 
and summarized the general results as ‘‘ the promo- 
tion of Bible study ; the increase of attendance on 
the main school, and upon the services of the church ; 
the increase of contributions to benevolent and mis- 
sionary work ; salvation of souls ; increase of church 
membership ; and development of Christian charac- 
ter.’’ Its healthy growth is shown by the following 
figures, which means about thirty per cent increase 
in three years, or about three hundred per cent in- 
crease in nine years : 


In 1896, 3,261 Departments, 130,232 Members, 


* 1899, 4.497 ‘ 183,528 
o 1902, 8,219 “ 292, 107 oe 
** 1905, 10,600 Ae 403, 993 G 


The Sunday-School Expositio 

The delegate who stepped into the basement of 
Massey Hall, where the chief Sunday-school exhibit 
was held, could not fail to be impressed with the 
earnestness which characterized the inspection of the 
different exhibits on the part of those who came, not 
as into a museum, but as to a storehouse from which 
help was expected. And they were not disappointed. 

The exposition was practical. It afforded help to 
the superintendent of a large city school, to the 
teacher of a country class, to the pastor wherever 
his church might be. 

While these exhibits could not have been possible 
without the co-operation of manufacturers, dealers 
and publishers throughout the United States, yet it is 
to Dr. C. R. Blackall, Sunday-school editor of the 
American Baptist Publication Society, that special 
credit belongs for his masterful supervision of the 
exhibits. Dr. Blackall devised a similar exposition 
at the Pennsylvania State Convention, and was in- 
vited to repeat it in an enlarged form at Toronto. 


The Officers Elected 

President, The Honorable J. J. Maclaren, Toronto. 

Chairman Executive Committee, W. N. Hartshorn, 
Boston. 

First Vice-Chairman, E. K. Warren, Michigan. 

Vice-Presidents, A. B. McCrillis, Rhode Island ; 
H. H. Bell, D.D., California ; J. W. Millard, D.D., 
Georgia ; W. B. Jacobs, Illinois; Bishop E. E. Hoss, 
Texas ; Principal R. A. Falconer, LL. D., Nova 
Scotia; I. H. Fulton. 

Treasurer, George W. Bailey, Philadelphia. 

Recording Secretary, Joseph Clark, D.D., Ohio. 

Assistant Recording Secretary, Elliott F. Talmadge, 
Connecticut. 
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HAVE YOU SENT 
YOUR LIST? 


YOUR list of names of pastors, superintendents, teachers, adult Bible- 
class members who do not yet take The Sunday School Times? Over 
one hundred and thirty thousand names have already been received in 
response to our recent requests. We have one hundred and sixty thousand 
more secured in other ways. We still want your list, for a half million 
names will not be more than enough for our purpose. 
% 


We want to make sure that at least a half million persons who do not 
now take The Sunday School Times shall have an opportunity to test it by 
means of one or two free copies. Do you feel that the Times would 


be of real service to your pastor, superintendent, fellow teacher, or to the 
members of your adult Bible class? If we may have from you the names 
and addresses of any such who, in your opinion, should have the Times we 
will see to it that every one on the list you send is made acquainted with 


the paper. 
“% 
We want to acknowledge your aid in substantial ways. Therefore we 
make these offers : 


For 10 Names we will send you a copy of 
the Wisdom Calendar, containing, on its monthly 
sheets, the International Lesson Title and Golden 


For 100 Names a “Sunday School Times 
Fountain Pen,” which we sell for $1.50, and fully 
guarantee. This is the pen we have advertised 


Text, selected memory verses, and a series of 
daily Bible readings for each month in the cur- 
rent year. The calendar is printed on a deli- 
cately-tinted heavy paper, in two colors, and is 
arranged to be suspended in any convenient place. 


For 25 Names a copy of the /xternational 
Lessons, Pocket Edition, bound in fine morocco. 
The little book contains all the lessons of the 
current year, in the King James and in the 
American Revised Versions, the Golden Texts, 
and lesson-reading references, and fifty-two blank 
pages for notes. It is a beautiful piece of book- 
making, and exceedingly useful for lesson study 
at odd moments. Regular price, 50 cents. 


for the past year, and which we keep on selling 
because it is giving universal satisfaction. Ir 
ordering please say whether you prefer fine, 
medium, or stub point. All are 14-karat gold. 


For 150 Names a copy of Dr. Jesse Ly- 
man Hurlbut’s new book, “ Zhe Story of the 
Bible for Young and Old.” It tells in simple 
language, in a continuous narrative, the leading 
facts and great truths of the Bible. Each of the 
one hundred and sixty-eight stories is complete 
in itself, admirably adapted for home reading to 
the children or by them. 757 pages, profusely 
illustrated. Regular price, $1.50. 


Please bear in mind that only one name in each household should be sent, and that 
the names must be written on only one side of as many sheets as may be necessary, the names 
to be carefully classified. Pastors’ names should be marked “ P,” superintendents’ names “S,” 
and teachers’ names “ T,” and the names of adult Bible class members should be marked “ B.” 


The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














LESSON FOR JULY 23 


Gye Sanday. School Gimes 


Philadelphia, July 8, 1905 


t the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
owwed ong second-class matter ” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include — 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 

) 1.00 copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at a. per — 

ne iree copy a 1- 

Free Copies jionsi will be allowed 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 

75 cent rate, 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
teme paid for, uniess by special request. 

Enough copies of any_one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school to examine tt, will 
be sent free, upon application. 

THE SuNDAY SCHOOL TiMEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised 
Bible 


is the Bible as authorized by the 
American Committee of Revi- 
sion, which sanctions it as the 
most perfect expression of the 
Bible’s story an teachings, for 
while not c anging the original 
meaning, it gives the Scriptures 
in present-day, understandable 
English At all bookstores, or from the publishers. 
Our Interesting Book, Sent Free—“The 
Story of the Revised Bible,” explains the need 
of revision, how it was made, and shows and de- 
scribes the many styles of the American Standa: 
Revised Bible. Send name on a postal for a copy. 


Fr ane sath stoent, Maw ook 

















Superintendents and Choristers! 
Prepare for fall and winter work. n 

zo cts, stamps, for Copy of this Peerless 
Sunday-school Song Book. Elegant li 


AND 
LIGHT cover. Geo. B. Jennings Co., 
Cincinnati,O. A New Sacred Solv sent 
NEW with each sample copy ordered, free. 


THAT SONG BOOK 


of TILLMAN’S for SUNDAY-SCHOOLS you 
must see. Send 24 cents for sample copy. 
CHARLIE D. TILLMAN 
14 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


LOANED FREE 


32-page pamphlets of new and suitable Sacred Son; 
i“ fame Meetings and <7 services. ™ 
o 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York and 


LIFE 
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Veal Loaf 


This product is used largely 
for sandwiches, and cold luncheons, 
but it is delicious when served hot with 
Libby’s Tomato Catsup; or, cut in slices, 
dip in beaten egg,cover with breadcrumbs, 
and fry until light brown. You will find 
other tempting recipes in our handsome 
Cook Book, “How to Make Good Things 
to Eat” mailed free to any address. 


Libby, McNeill ® Libby, Chicage. 









Chicago | 
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Lug 
This Label. ; 
RUSSIA CRMENT GO. 121 Essex Ave. 





GRLINE OTHER BELLS. 


LYMYER ay Sut orace sts 
LOWER PRICE 


CHURCH OUR FREE CATALOGUE 
» TELLS WHY. 
WRITE TO CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY CO. CINCINNATI, 0. 


i SEMWNE_WENEEN BELLS 


5 t bells in , 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet, West ‘Troy P. O.. N.Y. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Me. ting 
By Robert E. Speer 





July 23, 1905. Preparing for Our Heav- 
enly Home (Phil. 3 : 20,21; Heb. 
11 : 8-10; 13: 16). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—Heaven gained by faith (Heb. 11 : 
1-4). 

TuES.—By pleasing God (Heb. 11 : 5-7). 

WED.—By obedience (Gen. 6 ¢ 22; 7 : 23; 
. 8 : 20). 

THURS.—By separation (Gen. 13 : 10-18). 

FRI.—By Godlikeness (Matt. 5 : 1-9). 

Sat.—Awaiting his coming (1 Cor. 1 : 4-8). 











Where in the Bible is most taught about 
heaven ? 


What are the conditions set down for enter- 
ing heaven? 


Name some of the most precious promises 
about heaven. 


HIS earth is not our home. We are 
not to live here as though this were 
our proper and only abiding place. 

We are pilgrims and strangers on the 
earth, and heaven is our real home. All 
our life here is but preparatory to our 
life hereafter. Nowadays we are either 
discouraged from thinking on heaven at 
all, or we are told to think of it only as 
an inspiration to true living here. But 
this is turning things around. To be 
sure we fare to live with all our might 
here, and to do here the will of God. 
But after this comes the real thing. 
Here we have no continuing city, but 
we seek one. “ 


It is easy to carry the thought of 
heaven and the neglect of earth too far. 
Sometimes we sing : 


** Then ask me not to linger long 
Amid the gay and thoughtless throng ; 
For J] am only waiting here to hear the 
summons, ‘Child, come home.’ 
For I am only waiting here to hear the 
summons, ‘ Child, come home.’ ”’ 


If we mean that we are doing nothing 
here but waiting to get away, we are 
occupying no true Christian attitude. 
But if we mean, as we do when we sing 
thus, that we are not satisfied here, and 
never will be, and cannot think of this 
as our true home, we are entirely right. 
Paul was willing to continue in the 
world, and while in it he wrought as in- 
tensely and pen as ever man 
wrought, but he had a longing desire all 
the time to depart and to be with Christ. 


And that is the sweetest way to think 
of heaven, as the place where we are 
with Christ. There, if we have perplex- 
ities, we can at once speak to him about 
them ; if we have sorrows, he will at 
once comfort us ; we shall be beyond all 
limitations and ignorance, and shall 
have entered into his joy and light. 
Jesus thought of heaven as ‘‘ My Fath- 
er’s house,” the place where the chil- 
dren gather, where no harm can come to 
them, where they shall dwell forever in 
the perfect confidence and peace of 
home. Over there all the trials of the 
voyage will be nothing. 


Safe home, safe home at last, 

Rent cordage, shattered deck, 
Torn sails, provision short, 

And only not a wreck. 

But they may smile upon the shore 
Who tell their voyage perils o’er.’’ 


6 4 


Heaven will be rest. There remain- 
eth, therefore, a rest unto the people of 
God. The earthly Sabbath and the 
Christian life are foretastes of that rest, 
but the reality will far surpass them. 
Yet rest is not indolence. eaven will 
be a place of activity. There the ser- 
vants of the King are all busily at work. 
Only they will work without sweat or 
weariness. There— 


** They shall work for an age at a sitting, 
And never be tired at all.’’ 


The Bible pictures no heaven of idle- 





| like heaven 


pany of earnest, active workers, serving 
their King in perfect Pek and looking 
upon his face as they do him service. 

% 
Heaven is a reality. It is useless to 
ask where it is, for ‘‘ where” is a term 
of space, and space and time are terms 
of our mortal and finite life, and have 
no significance in heaven. But we do 
not know where our souls are, but they 
are real. Where God is we shall be, 
and with him we shall stay forever,—no 
partings ever again from him or from 
those we love in him, 

% 
Let us try to make earth as nearly 
ecan. And let us live 
in daily expecfation of that better coun- 
try, even the, heavenly. 

We shall not be happy there if there is 

no heaven in our life here. 


‘ate 


The ‘Superintendent’s Book of Prayer. By 
Edward Leigh Pell. Richmond, Va: 
Robert Harding Company. 50 cents. 

The barrenness of the usual church 
service is the source of complaint among 
progressive clergymen and laymen, 

Oftentimes the prayers are unsuited to 

the worshipers’ needs, and are not in 

harmony with the other parts of the ser- 
vice. The enrichment of the service is 
the burden of a society for the purpose in 
the Presbyterian church. Dr. Pell has 
sought, in his little volume, ‘‘to aid, 
first, those superintendents who have 
not yet ventured to lead their Sunday- 
schools in prayer; and, second, those 
superintendents who are burdened with 

a sense of the sameness of their prayers, 

and who would value a book of prayer 

for the variety of topics and treatment 
which it might suggest in the prepara- 

tion of their own prayers. It is not a 

contribution to devotional literature : 

It is not literature; to have aimed at 

literary excellence would have defeated 

its object. It is simply an effort to utter, 
in such language as one is apt to use in 
informal prayer, the deeper longings 
which well up from the heart of the 
average superintendent as he stands 
before his school.” The sixty-four pages 
are devoted to prayers for opening exer- 
cises, Rally Day, Christmas, Decision 
Day, Easter, and Promotion Day. 








In Colonel’s Town 
Things Happen 


From the home of the famous ‘‘ Keyh- 
nel Keeyartah of Cartersville,” away 
down South, comes an enthusiastic letter 
about Postum: 

‘*I was in very delicate health, suffer- 
|ing from indigestion and a nervous 
| trouble so severe that I could hardly 
| Sleep. The doctor ordered me to dis- 
continue the use of the old kind of coffee, 
which was like poison to me, producin 
such extreme disturbance that I coul 
not control myself. But such was my 
love for it that I could not get my own 
consent to give it up for some time, and 
continued to suffer, till my father one 
day brought home a package of Postum 
Food Coffee. 

‘‘I had the new food-drink carefully 
prepared according to directions, and 
gave it a fair trial. It proved to have a 
rich flavor, and made a healthy, whole- 
some, and delightful drink. To my 
taste, the addition of cream greatly im- 
proves it. 

‘** My health began to improve as soon 
as the drug effect of the old coffee was 
removed and the Postum Coffee had 
time to make its influence felt. M 
nervous troubles were speedily relieved, 


from my pil 


w always came to soothe 
and stren 


hen me after I had drunk 
Postum: Ina very short time I began 
to sleep better than I had for years be- 
fore. f have now used Postum Coffee 
for several years, and like it better and 
find it more beneficial than when I first 
began. It is an unspeakable joy to be 
relieved of the old distress and sickness.” 
Name given by Postum Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 
There's a reason. 





ness. It shows us an innumerable com- 


Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to 
Wellville,” in each package. 
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To Aid 
Digestion 
Half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in 


half a glass of water makes 

digestion natural and easy. 
Horsford’s 

Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic 





If your druggist can’t swppl 


‘ou, send 25 
| cents to Rumrorp CHEeMIcAL 


orKS, Provi- 





dence, R. I., for ple bottle, p 
















is quickly reduced by apply- 
ing cloths wet with hot Pond's 
Extract to the inflamed parts. 
Wich Hazel is not the same thing, LZ 
seventy sa 
Base so often aren ge juste good” 
alvokel or formalaet maaldehy de or beth. Fo 
Potsoning on 
having 


a@void danger \ 





removed without 


Corns risk or pain by 
A-CORN SALVE. Better, safer, 
surer than cutting. Doesn't 
make them grow. 1I§€. at your 
druggist's arte mail. 


Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 














HE FAVORITE LINE to 

the International Epworth 
League Convention, Denver, 
July 5-9, 1905; International 
Conventions of the Christian 
Church, San Francisco, Cal., 
August 17°24; 1905, will be the 


Union Pacific 


All competition distanced. 


The Overland Limited 
Electric lighted, makes the run 
from Chicago to San Francisco 
in less than three days. 


One Night to Denver from 
Chicago via UNION PACIFIC. 
Very Low Rates. 

For particulars inquire of 
J. T. HenprRicks, Gen. Agent, 
830 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 














Three Days to California 





and the 7 which the old coffee drove | 
0 


This is the fast time between Chicago and 

San Francisco made by The Overland Lim- 
ited. Leaves Union Passenger Station, Chi- 
cago, 6.05 P.M., arrives San Francisco the 
third day in time for dinner. Route: Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Railway, Union 
| Pacific, and Southern Pacific line. 

Another good train for California leaves 
Union Passenger Station, Chicago, 10.25 
P.M. daily, and takes a few hours longer to 
make the run. Geo. J. Lincoln, Commer- 
cial agent, 818 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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It’s Cool in Labrador 


A delightful summer outing combined with a rare educational 
opportunity. Visit Labrador and see Dr. Grenfell’s work 





R. GRENFELL'S mise 
sionary work among the 
deep-sea fishermen of 
Labrador is arousing the 
Christian people of America 
to the opportunities and 
needs so close athand. His 
series of life sketches now 
running in The Sunday 
School Times has awakened 
in many a desire to see his 
work at first hand. Such a 
visit is now made possible. 
After having thoroughly Clean 
re the character of 
‘ “up 5 80 2 & 
This is the Maid of fair renown = —~ Samad ‘ton ise Sharp 
Who scrubs the flours of Spotiess Town. ‘ H Isabel Rogers Edgar has 
To find a speck when she is through - «- j chartered this first-class Cuts 
Would take a pair of specs or two. A steamer for a cruise to Labra- 8 de . 
And her employment isn’t slow, LZ H dor, starting August 3, 1905,  etenpgs adr eg es : 
For she empioys SAPOLIO. —— é ; and returning September 7. b the blad 4 
The itinerary embraces these points : Halifax, Straits of Canso, Magdalen Jslands (only ae , “ - ~~ 
E . h h t visited by small boat from Pictou), Bay of Islands, Newfoundland, Bohne Bay, Straits mn Omy dine mat pine 
iver since there have been homes, of Belle Isle, Battle Harbor, Cape Charles, Labrador, Nachvak, Cape Chidley (in om porteet acyustment wes 
scrubbing has been considered the Arctic Circle), Seglek Bay, Bishop's Mitre, and Moravian Stations. At Indian Harbor a wonderful oe and bolt 
hardest part of the day’s work, the total eclipse of the sun will be witnessed on August 30. Dr. Grenfell will meet the found on no other shears. 
party here, on his boat the ‘‘Strathcona.’’ Returning, the ‘‘ Pretoria’’ will stop at St. Thus edge meets edge 


Anthony and St. John's. A pilot from St. John’s will join the party for the cruise of the with — eae 
northern coasts, and every other precaution has been taken to insure the safety and nd ele a tent roe 4 
comfort of the passengers. ‘The climate is cool and invigorating, but not sharp. ‘lhe “ a — 


journey has all the charms of the unknown in a country where beauty and grandeur That's the reason 


abound. 
man, Senge bey owed me ag 4 ‘The steamer, built for the Bermuda Line, is classed at Lloyds as At, holds the 
— Aaiioate whe ays ester panes highest class Passenger Certificate ; Tonnage, 2,500 ; light draft, etc. It is lighted by 
. , electricity, heated by steam, and has a refrigerating plant, insuring fresh meats, vege- 
be kept — y clean by SAPOLIO 
i 








. tables, and fruits. 
rubbed lightly on with a brush or a The party will be conducted by Miss Edgar, who spent the summers of 1902 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water, and 1903 on the Coast, and is familiar with its conditions. The steamer will carry 

supplies of clothing and other necessities of life to be distributed among the needy 
families of the Labrador fisher folk. All such donations from readers of ‘he Sunday SCISSORS AND SHEARS 
School Times will be gratefully received, and carried free of charge. 


From the Editor - = Me Joh ag ee ea of the party in care of the Quebec Steam- are renowned for their perfect qualities. 
ship Co., St. John's, Newfoundland. 


rei: Be : Made in all sizes and shapes for every 

He Forgot That He Had a Stomach As the party is limjted in number, and as many berths have already been engaged, Ask for the kind marked Acen 
it is imperative that any who contemplate the journey should communicate immedi- 

Talking of food, there is probably no ately with 

professional man subjected to a greater, 

















Keen Kutter Pocket Knives, 


Isabel Rogers Edgar, 309 South 4ist St., Philadelphia, Pa eee a 
: . ar s , . very beot made. 
more wearing mental strain than the re- oe ; ss A complete sine of cutlery is 


sponsible editor of a modern newspaper. eas ran oe 

To keep his mental faculties constantly “ The Recollection of 
in good working order, the editor must When answering advertisements, please mention The Sunday School Times. Quality Remains Long 
keep his physical powers up to the high- After the Price is For- 
est rate of efficiency. Nothing will go 


7 gotten.” - 
quickly upset the whole system as badly ‘Trade Mark Registered. 
selected food and a disordered stomach. W h ere t oO G e t C h urc h oO r 

It therefore follows that he should have 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
ight food, whict be readily assimi- . 
right food. which can be readily assini-' 1 Sy nday-School Supplies 


St. Louis, U.S.A. 298 Broadway, N.Y. 
nourishment. 


“a : : It's worth a great deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where supplies may 

My personal experience in the use of be purchased. Here is a list of prominent dealers, any or all of whom would be glad to 
Grape-Nuts and Postum Food Coffee,” correspond with our readers about oupetics required in church, school, and class. When 
writes a Philadelphia editor, *‘ so exactly you need anything of the sort, this Directory is the surest guide. It appears once a 


r ‘ ° month. One advertiser or another, among these, is almost certain to have for sale 
agrees with your advertised claim as to whatever supplies are desired in any church or Sunday-school. Why We 
their merits that any further exposition % 























in that direction would seem to be super- 
fluous. They have benefited me so 


Wi 9 
— Bieter aoe, ae roan achinn Aan CHAPEL > ilson s ” Can Pay 
justified in withholding my ante The best Sunday-school Hymnal. Carefully Rolling Partitions 


‘*General ‘high living’ with all that selected and classified hymns, high quality of #§ 5. gividin 2 rooms fa churches and Sande only —loan it on installment mortgages. In- 
, ; : music adapted to the hymns and capa of ViGing mi ar ase cencsy: h ipal stantl 
the expression implies as to a generous being sung by all children; careful exclusion [.¢ Schools into small rooms, and vice versa. With and being tedacested, ‘There's nc possibility of 
table, brought about indigestion, in my | |] of dieser imlposy andingl fn mut, Hicntion The Sunday Scho! Times fore crcalae: | Mose Vou cam sit wih fi. ov more. lng 
om. — gyenee « at night, — The Century Co.. Union Sq., N. Y. City |) Jas. G. Wilson Mfg. Co., 5 W. 29th St., N.Y. res compounded ’ 
assitude in the morning, accompanie 


starts at once, You can withdraw all or 

: : : rt at any time. You might as well have 

bs detiad werting tours, elbamaer A-B.&E.L Shawn. {lf TP elite wi wien om 
x ‘ Be ae largest makers of investment, write for our 
diagnosed the condition as ‘catarrh of Sunshine 1 it F it sot Ghailed tres. 
the stomach,’ and prescribed various hecies heck thie Cees dt te See ae Pu p urniture, . 
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